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3elow, we illustrate the the load of. the hand With two motors the 
first G.. V.. Electtic truck and does it in one- truck will climb grades 
Freight Truck purchased third the time, the econ- up to 30 per cent. Con- 
by the Mallory Line in omy ratio is 15 to 1. EEE Ze a 
1911. Others. were or- The Fall River Line duit wiring, improved 
dered in 1912 and 1915. uses about 30 of these safety devices. Very 
Ten more have just been trucks; two railroads rugged construction 
ordered for Spring de- over 40 each, manufac- throughout. Let us tell 
livery. turing plants from 2 to EET POET Sea ie ee eae 

The truck illustrated is 12 each. The usé of seats” aa Pig ee 
loaded. with -five_ barrels these trucks reduces me others. Why not 
of linseed oil.. As the breakage and congestion send also for Catalogue 
truck moves five times as well as handling costs. 104? 
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(G. v; Freight 
Truck. Size, ap- 
proximately 4x7 ft. 
Speed, 7-10 miles 
per hour. Rated 
mileage, 25. Cur- 
rent cost averages | 
cent per mile.) 









ters, 
Commerce Commission, 
pa rae oy anayn and transportation compa- 


the t 
tation, where deemed necessary, and. the 
modification of present laws where con- 
sidered. harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view 
fair dealing and to promote, 
and protect the commercial and trans- 
portation interests. 


‘Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
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Leading Commercial and Traffic Organizations 


Fhe National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is to 
imterchange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
to co-operate with the Interstate 
state railroad 


ch Crometing and securing better un- 
pe ding by the public and the state 
and onal governments of the needs of 

world; to secure proper legis- 


to advance 
conserve 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., North 
ta Salle St., Chicago. 
: Officers. 
, a; OO ON cecues cham eyes 9 K President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cin- 


cinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

H. Chandler Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Dept., Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Oscar F. Bell ......<. Secretary-Treasurer 

T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
Lacey Asst. Secretary 

5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


ee 


F. 


Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadel- 


phia. Walter B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel 


Butler, Secy., Philadelphia, Pa. 


National implement and Vehicle Associa- 


tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Megr., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Associa- 


tion. H. S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 


Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of 


traffic of industries located at Sterding 
and Rock Falls, Ill 

H. Wood 
A. N. Bradford... 
W. J. Burleigh 


pe To SE PAS SPY aipey teste President 
i. wee Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Traffic Manager 
to move- 


All correspondence relative 


ment of traffic to or from Sterling and 
Rock Falls, 


Hil., should be addressed to 


the Traffic Manager, General Offices, 
‘lawrence Building, Sterling, I11. 
Whe Memphis Freight Bureau. ie K. 


Donelson, Pres.; 
Pres.; James 8S. 


DIRECTORY OF 


Charles Conradis 
Practices before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
606-7-8-9-10 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


. G. Thomas, Vice- 
Davant, Commissioner, 





John B. Daish 
Interstate Commerce Cases only 





Walter E. McCornack 


Counselor at Law 
Suite 056 First National Bank Bidg.., ° 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. D. Chamberlin 
Attorney at rds g Commerce 





602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Formeriy attorney for Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission; 


1019-1023 Rose Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of suadatiand industries, 
Central Manufacturing District. Knee- 
land Ball, Pres.; S. Smith; Vice- 
Pres.; B.. T. Rath,.Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago, 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United , gos John C. Scales, 
Pres., Chicago, IL; S. French, Busi- 


ness Manager, 90 west Broadwar, New 
York. 
TRAFFIC CLUBS 
The Traffic Club of New York. Thomas 


A. Gantt, Pres.; C. A. Swope, .Secy. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph Mills, 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Kansas ar John W. 
McCoy, Pres.: Alfred» A: ee Secy. 
Topeka Traffic "Association. ¥F. Haskell, 
Pres.; Samuel E, Lux, icy. -Treas. 
The Spokane ie ortat ion Club. Chas. 
V. G. Shinkle, Pres??’ °F. pete MacIntosh, 
Secy. 
The Traffic Club .* = Fred Zim- 
merman, Pres.; Wharton, Secy. 
The vramiemeton. Bia bn of Chi- 


cago. A. D. Davis, Pres.; W. I. Chud- 
leigh, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. George 


J. Lincoln, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of St. Louis. Oliver H. 
Greene, Pres,; W. S. Crilly,, Secy-Treas 
The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. J.-F, 
Townsend, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
William Thorn, Pres.; L. E. Stone, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of New England, Boston. 
W. P. Libby, Pres.: C. A. Anderson, 
Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Louisville. 


F. G. Maus, Pres.; S. J. McBride, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. Jos- 
eph Goldbaum, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Baltimore. W. WV 
Erdman, ‘Pres,; C. C. Kailer, Secy 

The Traffic Club of Dallas. Mark Ford, 
Pres.; C. E. Hinds, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. 
Andrews, Pres.; R. Flickinger, Secy. 
Washington Traffic Club. D. M. Fisher, 

Pres.; W. B. Peckham, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Buffalo. J. H. 
Meglemry,~Pres.; Henry Adema, Secy. 


ATTORNEYS 





H. R. Small 


Practices Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


1606-14 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





The Traffic Club of Newark. Arthur Ham - 


ilton, Pres.; Roy S. Busby, Secy: 
The Transportation Club of Seattle. W-. 
; Glin, PR: Cc. Nessly, Seéy.- 


Treas. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
Charles P. Hackett, Pres.; W. R. Hur- 
ley, Secy 

Tranepertatiel fClub of San Francisco. 


monty Avila, Pres.; James G. Melvin. 

cy 

The Railroad Club of Kansas City, Mo. 
Wallace A. McGowan, Pres.; Claude 


Manlove, Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. T. L. Hill, Pres.; J. W 
Bryan, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. M. 
Thurber, Pres.; J. M. Burdick, Secy. 
Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A 
R. MeNitt, Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy 
Traffic Club of Milwaukee. C. C. Backus, 

Pres.; H. L. Taylor, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd 
P. Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Fred M. Briggs, Pres.; F. J 
Greenley, Secy.-Treas. 2 

Transportation Club of Peoria. z af 


Ss 


A 


Grier, Pres.; C. H. Gillig, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Cleveland... J. W. Clark. 
Pres.; M. F. Doyle, Secy. LS 
Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. E. F. Smith, 


Pres.: M. W. Eismann, Secy. 
Los Angeles Traffic Association, Los An- 


geles, Cal. C. A. Thurston, Pres.; H 
C. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 
Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Fla. R. H 


F. C. Sawyer, Secy.-Treas 


May, Pres.; 
R. E 


The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. 
Lay, Pres.; R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. W. Cobey, Chairman; 
BE. G. Biechler, Secy. 
The Portland Transportation Club. Blaine 
Hallock, Pres.; W. O. Roberts, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Omaha. E. C. Wil- 
bur, Pres.; C.’ D. Baline, Secy. 

The Houston Traffic Club. R.H. Spencer, 
Pres.: F. A. Leffingwell, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.: 
L. E. Golden, Secy. 

Greater Freeport Traffic Club W. H 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 
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e you looking for 


—— A factory or warehouse 
location in the Chicago 
District with private switch 
and Belt Line service ? 


WE ARE ABSOLUTELY 
NEUTRAL 


as to where you locate in the 
Chicago District provided you 
locate on The Belt Railway of 
Chicago—and it will be to your 
interest to give some thought to 
our position. ~ 


—— With sewer, water, gas, im- 
proved streets and other 
necessary facilities and 
conveniences ? 


— With first-class service on 
carload and less than carload 
shipments, in and outbound 
at Chicago rates? 


The Belt Railway of Chicago is 
engaged solely in transportation, 
neither directly nor indirectly in 
the sale of real estate nor in the 
development of any particular 
locality or property along its 
line. 


\Z 





If you are after these advantages 
let us put our proposition before you. 





Clearing Industrial District 
1005 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 136 


‘eg 
Z\4\4\4\4 \4\4 \ 
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Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Penn Avenue, 18th and H Streets, N. W. 








Our only interest in the matter 
of the selection of your site is 
that it may most fully meet your 
particular needs. 





























We believe The Belt Railway of 
Chicago today offers industrial 
advantages difficult to find else- 
where and would appreciate an 
opportunity of conferring with 
you on the subject if you are at 
all interested. 






Overlooking the White House Grounds. 
One Square from the State, War and Navy 
Departments. New and Absolutely Fireproof. 






The Belt Railway Company of Chicago 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager 





Refined Appointments, Excellent Cuisine. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath - - - $1.50 andup 
Rooms, private bath - - - - $2.50 andup 


Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 
“ -E. C. OWEN, Manager 













229 Dearborn Station Chicago, Ill. 
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Reduction in Express Rates 
on Candy, Chocolates, 


Confectionery and 
Glaced Fruits 


= 


ERE is a marked re- 
duction in transpor- 
tation costs that 

should be of instant appeal 
to every confectioner all the 
way across the land. 


The candy trade has long 
recognized the peculiar 
merit of the express as ap- 
plied to its business. It has 
known that the express was 
the dependable medium for 
taking candy so quickly and 
_so easily that the freshness 
remains when it is delivered. 
And the safeguards of ex- 
press transportation are 
an especial insurance 
against breakage. 


These facilities combined 
with the fact that candy 
now takes the second-class 
express rates all over the 
country make the express a 
logical transportation me- 
dium for the confectioner. 


Any Wells Fargo man will 
be glad to explain the work- 
ings of the new classification 
or a request to our Traffic 
Manager at 51 Broadway, 
New York, or 85 Second 
Street, San Francisco, will 
bring the February number 
of the Wells Fargo Messen- 
ger, containing a full ex- 
position of the new candy 
rates. 


Wells Fargo & Co 
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JUSTICE FOR BRANDEIS 











We have said and still think that Louis D. Bran- 
deis is temperamentally unfit for a place on the 
bench of the United States Supreme Court. So far 
as his connection with the Five Per Cent case is 
concerned we think, to say the least, that his serv- 
ices to the public were inconsequential. But that 
is not to justify the accusations that are made 
against him that he betrayed his associates. He was 
an employe of the Commission in that case and 
there was nothing in his attitude that was incon- 
sistent with his employment or his character as an 
honest man. Of course, if he deceived the repre- 
sentatives of the shippers in such way as to take 
advantage of them in the distribution of time for 
argument, as is charged, that is a point against him. 
But it was not only his right, but his duty, to tell 
the Commission exactly what he thought of the situ- 
ation. Some of the gentlemen who are opposing his 
appointment on his record in this case seem utterly 
unable to admit or even comprehend good faith in 
anyone who believes the railroads are entitled to 
anything. 


MOVING OF FREIGHT CARS. 





In a recent bulletin issued by the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway there is a plea for effort 
to keep freight cars moving. It is stated that 
the road enjoyed a good business in November 
ind December and started out with a good sup- 
vly of equipment, but on account of the large 
iumber of cars held in eastern territory waiting 
or boats, this supply has gradually decreased, 
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-0 that at present it requires great activity to- 
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provide sufficient cars to protect’ the loading of- 
fered. The high price of grain is stimulating the 
movement and the heavy snow in Wisconsin has 
started the movement of logs. Therefore there 
is a heavy demand for flat cars in the territory. 

“Never in the history of the company,” says 
the bulletin, “has there been a time when in- 
creased activity on the part of agents and yard- 
men in the way of securing prompt release and 
movement on equipment of all kinds would bring 
greater results than right now. Remember, 
there is a car of freight waiting at all times for 
every car of every kind we can furnish. The 
automobile business in the eastern territory is 
likewise exceedingly heavy. We can get a load 
of automobiles for every automobile car we can 
deliver our eastern connections.” 

It is not our purpose to discuss the business 
of this particular road and its need of cars, but 
we suppose the condition it describes is more 
or less typical of most of the roads. At least 
it is of many of them. Consider, then, the state- 
ment, “There is a car of freight waiting at all 
times for every car of every kind we can fur- 
nish.” And consider it in connection with the 
testimony in the Five Per Cent case given by 
Mr. Daly, general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Illinois Central, that in busy season 
a freight car moves in trains over that road only 
three and a half days out of every thirty, and 
the statement made by the Commission in its 
decision in: that case that on the average in Of- 
ficial Classification territory a freight car moves 
in a train not over three days out of every 
thirty and the car is under load only two of 
those three days. 

It would seem almost impossible, would it not? 
But if the evidence and the Commission’s de- 
ductions are correct, a freight car loaded moves 
only two days in thirty. What is it doing the 
other twenty-eight days? It is moving empty 
one day. The other twenty-seven days? It is 
standing still or being switched about singly or 
in cuts. Some of this time it is not idle, for 
it is being loaded or unloaded. But allowing all 
the time that is reasonable for this loading and 
unloading, and allowing also all the unreasonable 
time that is taken by shippers for this purpose, 
there is still a great waste chargeable to the 
carriers themselves. 

We cannot conceive of a greater opportunity 
for improvement nor an opportunity in which 
improvement would be easier. It is not for us 
to advise the carriers of ways and means, but 
we do take the liberty of pointing out to them 
this lack of efficient methods and the duty that 
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rests on them to correct the evil. We realize 
that shippers, too, are to blame and they should 
use their utmost speed in loading and unloading 
cars and in loading them to capacity so that, for 
their own good and the good of their neighbors, 
as much equipment as possible shall be released 
as soon as possible. They are to be condemned 
when they are so selfish or thoughtless as not 
to do this. But the utmost that could be laid 
at their doors would not account for the show- 
ing we have mentioned. 

The Commission itself has pointed out that 
this is a rich field for reform, and now, with 
the great need of equipment, as suggested in the 
bulletin mentioned, and as might be urged in 
many other ways, staring them in the face, is the 
time for the carriers to start the reform. Con- 
stant dinning in the ears of agents and shippers 
the needs of the situation will not accomplish 
the end desired, though, of course, it helps. Some 
scientific remedy that goes to the root of the evil 
and will work a permanent cure is what is 
needed. 


UNDERWOOD FOR HIGHER RATES. 





The remarks on “Government Regulation and 
Our Transportation Systems,” by Senator Oscar 
W. Underwood, at the recent joint dinner in 
Chicago of the American Electric Railway Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, were significant, not 
merely because he is a member of the United 
States Senate, but because he is a member of 
the dominant party in that body, because he is 
a leader in his party, and more especially be- 
cause it was he who suggested the investigation, 
later recommended by President Wilson, by a 
Congressional committee of the transportation 
problem in this country with a view to ascertain- 
ing if our present system of regulation is bring- 
ing the highest degree of efficiency. 

What he had to say about the need for and 
purpose of this investigation had been said be- 
fore by him and others and his ideas as to the 
necessity for substituting one central regulating 
body for the complex and inefficient system now 
in use were well known. Indeed, this proposal 
for exclusive Federal regulation is recognized as, 
perhaps, the main object of those who suggested 
the investigation. But when he advocated higher 
railroad rates he was on somewhat new and, per- 
haps, dangerous ground. He spoke frankly and 
clearly, though carefully, on this phase of the 
matter, but his position that the people of this 
country must pay higher rates if they want effi- 
cient’ service was not to be misunderstood. 
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“The sole source of revenue for the mainte- 
nance, development and expansion of railroad sys- 
tems,” said he, “must come from the men who 
ride on the trains as passengers and from the 
men who ship their goods over the railroad lines. 
If the interest rates are increased, the transporta- 
tion companies must pay. In the end, however, 
they must get the money to meet the increases 
either by the reduction of wages, curtailment of 
facilities or an additional charge on passengers 
and shippers of freight. 

“From a practical point of view, the last alter- 
native is the one that must be adopted. When 
a transportation company twenty years ago 
placed its bonds at 4 per cent interest and re- 
news them to-day at 6 per cent, so far as the 
public is concerned it is identically the same as 
if the company had increased its bonded indebt- 
edness by one-half at the old rate of interest. 
And yet the public derives no benefit whatever 
from the increased charge. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary in the interest of the public even more so 
than in the interest of invested capital, that the 
credit of the transportation companies should be 
so good that they can secure the capital for their 
present maintenance and their future development 
at the lowest possible charge. * * * * 

“Stated briefly, then, the question is whether 
the American people are willing to put up with 
an unsafe, inferior and inadequate transportation 
system or have the intelligence to pay for one 
that will supply their needs and protect the lives 
of the people. ‘The main trouble with the regu- 
lation of railways is that corporate law hds been 
destructive, not constructive, has been piecemeal, 
not comprehensive.” 


LUMBER CLASSIFICATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A million answers, more or less, have been sent to the 
Commission in response to the questions asked by that 
body as to how lumber should be classified so that the 
products will bear higher charges than the raw material. 
These answers are being digested by the Commission’s 
examiners, so that they may be laid before the lumber- 
men when the hearings on the matter take place. No 
time has yet been fixed for those hearings. Suggestions 
have been made that they do not exceed two in number, 
one probably in Washington and another at a point more 
convenient for Pacific coast lumbermen. 

The idea in making the digest is that the suggestions 
may all be laid before the lumbermen at the same time, 
and each have an.opportunity to say what he thinks of 
the ideas expressed by his competitors. 

It is coming to be recognized that a classification that 
fits in Lousiana and Mississippi will not do for the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, and what would work well in the 





‘Douglas fir country would probably not fit in Arkansas. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Trying It on Federal Trade Com- 
mission.—There is a suspicion that 
persons disappointed in efforts to get 
relief from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are taking their griev- 
ances to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. In the forty Conference Rulings 
issued by the trade body Feb. 7 
there are two that support the sus- 
picion. They are Nos. 19 and 22. 
The first was made on an application 
for a formal complaint against methods used by an oil 
pipe line. The ruling is that the Trade Commission has 
no jurisdiction in the premises, and that the matter should 
be referred to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The second ruling is of the same tenor. The applicant 
asked for a proceeding because a common carrier railroad 
has abandoned a part of a branch road and intends aban- 
doning more of it. The ruling on this complaint does not 
say the matter should be referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Thereby it creates the impression 
that the correspondence with regard thereto shows that 
the matter was presented to the railroad regulating body 
and that it had to tell the complainant that it has no 
power to compel a railroad to remain in business, if it 
decides to abandon part of its line. The exception to 
that lack of power is that when the railroad decides to 
disconnect a so-called private siding, the Interstate Com- 
mission is authorized to interfere, because it has the 
power to order connection between a private track and 
the main line of a carrier. A proposal to abandon a main 
line, however, is an entirely different matter. The gov- 
ernment cannot compel a carrier to remain in business. 
All it can do is to regulate the use of the railroads that 
are in existence. 








Suit of the Lehigh Valley.—Without doubt the suit of 
the Lehigh Valley to set aside the order of the Com- 
mission with respect to its boat lines will attract wide 
attention. The most prominent fact in connection with 
the matter appears to be that it is possible to lead a 
horse to water, but how to make it drink is still one 
of the unsolved probelms. The shippers on the great 
lakes desire the services of the railroad-owned boats. 
They would like to have the boats owned and operated 
by persons not connected with the rail carriers, but, if 
they cannot have such independent ownership, they de- 
sire the service under present conditions. The corre- 
spondence between the Department of Justice and the 
Lehigh Valley, it is believed, shows the government offi- 
cials in the attitude of dogs in the manger. The Lehigh 
Valley, to force an issue of law that could be disposed 
of in the courts so that all concerned might know where 
they stood, operated the Wilkes-Barre the day after the 
order of the Commision became effective. It gave sixty 
days of notice of a determination on its part to do so. 
Yet the government did nothing. It did not even answer 
the inquiry as to whether it would act. The chances are 
that shippers will suffer hardships by reason of the neg- 
lect of the government, though they pay their money io 
have matters of that kind settled promptly. The naviga- 
tion season will open in two months. No court has ever 
been known to dispose of an important case in so short 
atime. If the government had acted on the two months’ 
notice the railroad company gave, the grinding of the 
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court could have begun on Dec. 17 and be well on its 
way toward completion now. As matters now appear to 
stand, the impression is strong that the shippers who de- 
sire to use the lake-and-rail routes on which the Lehigh 
boats have been operating and all those interested in the 
lake-and-rail proposition have just reason to complain 
against their supposed servants, the government officials. 





A Similar Case in Baltimore.—Baltimore interests will 
probably soon be “up: against” a similar situation. The 
rail owners of some Chesapeake Bay lines have been 
ordered to quit operating their floating property. The 
thought was that the rail lines would sell their boats and 
that independent owners would operate them. That, ac- 
cording to the idea of Congress, would be the ideal situa- 
tion. But the railroads have not sold the boats. The 
Commission might, as it did in the lake line cases, direct 
the railroads to get rid of their boats. There is, however 
some difference between writing an order and forcing 
compliance with it. If the rail lines decline to sell their 
boats and the order of the Commission forbidding their 
operation becomes operative, what will be the “state of 
the union”—a question with which Congress deals every 
day when there is general debate? Why, no service for 
the shippers who have been accustomed to it! If an in- 
dependent boat line should be established or a given 
route, there is no power on earth to prevent the rail 
carriers from disposing of their boats to a man who is 
willing to place them in competition with such independ- 
ent boats and thereby ruin the independent. All of which, 
it may be suggested, would be ruinous and unnecessary, 
seeing that the Commission, so long as the boats are 
owned and operated by a rail line, has full control over 
rates, rules, regulations and practices. But when: a sep- 
aration has been decreed, the Commission has no such 
control, unless it orders the separated boat and rail lines 
again to establish through route and joint rate arrange- 
ments—upon application of the water line. It would be 
a long, cold day before a line composed of former railroad 
boats would ask for such arrangements. The independent 
boats might ask, but it takes at least a year, if not longer, 


_for the Commission to make an effective order, and during 


that year what the former railroad-owned boats could do 
to the real independent would be sad. 





Railroad Securities Bill—-The House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce is doing its share to show 
that Senator Norris of Nebraska was in error when he 
suggested the Newlands resolution for a congressional 
inquiry into the efficiency of railroad legislation was put 
forward to serve as a block against proposed legislation. 
That body has resumed hearings on the Rayburn railroad 
securities bill, which was passed by the House at the last 
session and died in the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce, because, as Chairman Newlands carelessly, not 
to say awkwardly, suggested, “Louis D. Brandeis and Trade 
Commissioner Rublee said it should not be passed. The 
House will pass the Rayburn bill again if it is brought 
forward by Chairman Adamson of the House committee, 
as expected. Chairman Newlands, when interrogated by 
Senator Norris, carefully avoided expressing an opinion 
as t6é whether his committee would report the Rayburn 
bill. On the theory that the real leaders of Congress are 
at heart opposed to that measure, it will bé safe for the 
House again to pass it. If the real leaders are opposed 
to the bill, it cannot be got through the Senate. The 
House, therefore, can acquire full credit for being on the 
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side of “the people” by passing a measure which the well- 
informed members of that body know is in no danger of 
becoming a law. That is the ancient and respectable 
game of “bunking” the public. 





Business Men on Merchant Marine.—The United States 
Chamber of Commerce, at its annual convention in Wash- 
ington this week, reiterated its opposition to a govern- 
ment-owned or government-operated merchant marine, and 
its preference for a merchant marine built up by means 
of subsidies large enough to enable American ships to 
compete with the ships of other nations on terms of 
equality. The fact that the British government has been 
reported to have taken over the British mercantile navy, 
as a war measure, had no effect on the assembled busi- 
ness men. They are still of the opinion that business 
men under the compulsion of making their enterprises 
pay are more efficient than government employes, who 
have all the time there is for deciding questions and 
are under no compulsion of knowing whether what they 
are doing is profitable. That is why they stuck to their 
original conclusions, approved by an overwhelming vote 
of the trade bodies constituting the membership of the 
national body, that government aid is more desirable than 
government ownership alone or government ownership and 
operation. The reiteration amounts to a condemnation 
of the administration’s Shipping Board bill, which is the 
shipping bill of the last Congress under a slightly dif- 
ferent name and dress. 





Death of W. P. Hepburn.—The death of William Peter 
Hepburn at his home in Clarinda, Ia., removes another 
figure that was prominent in the fighting that took place 
ten years ago to convert the Commission from a ping- 
Pong body to something that performed real work. He 
was chairman of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce when the so-called Hepburn bill, which 
is the important part in the Act to regulate commerce, 
Was passed. He was well known as a member of the 
House long before Representatives Esch and Townsend, 
the former of whom is still a member of the House and 
the other a member of the Senate, aided by President 
Roosevelt, pushed forward the legislation which gave the 
rate-making power which the Commission thought it had 
until the Supreme Court, in 1896, decided otherwise. 
Having already made a reputation as a member of the 
House who was always rebelling against the rules, Hep- 
burn was not as eager to press forward as Esch and 
Townsend. When he realized that the younger members 
‘would be able to command the votes for the Esch-Towns- 
end bill, he came to an agreement with them. It was 
to the effect that if they would allow him to make three 
changes, which to them did not seem important, he would 
introduce the amended bill and report it out with a favor- 
able recommendation. By introducing it in the form in 
which the committeemen had informally agreed on, the 
measure took its name from that of the introducer in 
its final form instead of that of the younger members who 
worked it out. A. E. H. 


FIXING MINIMUM RATES 





‘THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission is giving serious consideration to the 
Ransdell bill, changing the Act to regulate commerce so 
as to give the Commission authority to prescribe minimum 
as well as maximum rates. The National Association of 
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Railway Commissioners has often gone on record in favor 
of such a law, but the federal body has never made an 
unequivocal utterance on the subject. The most it has 
done has been to say that if it had such authority such 
and such: a situation, upon which it might be making 
comment, would not exist. 

It is believed the report of the Commission on the sub- 
ject will be a. discussion of the reasons for and againsi 
such legislation, thereby placing the responsibility squarely 
on Congress to decide whether it is advisable to continue 
the situation with respect to rate-making as it now is. 

The Commission, by means of language employed in a 
number of decisions, has unmistakably indicated that it 
will use restraining power whenever carriers make rates 
below the cost of performing the service and will forbid 
such below-cost rates on the ground that they will be 
unjustly discriminatory against points having to pay rates 
that aré not below cost. Nearly every instance of low 
rates involves an application for permission to disregard 
the fourth section. It is on such an application that the 
Commission can exercise a restraining influence by refus- 
ing permission, except on condition that all rates be re- 
duced in the same ratio. When the Atchison and Santa Fe 
asked permission to reduce commodity rates eastbound from 
Pacific Coast terminals, the railroads were careful to say 
they would yield something more than cost, thereby recog- 
nizing the necessity of satisfying the ‘Commission that 
they were not proposing to impose an absolute out-of- 
pocket expense on the intermediate points, lest the Com- 
mission deny the application. 


The West Virginia-Ohio-Pennsylvania coal rate situation 
is the only one that readily comes to mind in which the 
authority to fix minimum rates apparently could be used 
to good advantage. One of the arguments used against 
the grant of such authority is that it would turn the rate- 
regulating body into a trade territory defining board. 

Such an argument does not greatly impress some of 
those who have thought on the subject. The fact is the 
Commission is a territory parceling body now and has been 
ever since it got authority to prescribe maximum rates— 
within limitations. There are certain articles of com- 
merce in which the rates are such a small element of price 
to the ultimate consumer that rates are not the controlling 
factor in the fixing of market limits. On coal, however, 
the rates are the determining factor, hence the turmoil in 
the coal-producing states. Fifteen cents added to the West 
Virginia rates, it is believed, would determine the limits 
of the market for a considerable number of West Virginia 
operators. Conversely, if the rates from the Ohio and 
Pittsburgh districts should be lowered ten cents without 
a corresponding reduction from other districts, the operators 
in those states would be able to extend their markets. 


DECISION NOW REPORTED 





The Commission has put out its decision in the Isaac 
Joseph Iron Co. against Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S&S. 
Co. as Reported Opinion No. 3345, printed elsewhere in 
full. It was originally put out as an Unreported Opin- 
ion. Attention to its importance was drawn by The 
Traffic World and by the attorneys in the case. 

According to reports coming to Washington, the South- 
ern Pacific has decided that if the Commission does not 
reverse itself in that case it will take the matter to the 
courts, with a view to having the order set aside as 
contrary to everything the Commission heretofore has 
held under similar facts and conditions. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RATES ON SCRAP IRON 


CASE NO. 6924 (37 I. C. C., 591-592) 
ISAAC JOSEPH IRON CO. VS. MORGAN’S LOUISIANA 
& TEXAS RAILROAD & STEAMSHIP CO. ET AL. 
FOURTH SECTION APPLICATION NO. 461. 
Submitted Dec. 23, 1914. Decided Nov. 2, 1915. 


Joint through rate of 30 cents per 100 ‘pounds on scrap iron 
from Houston, Tex., through New Orleans, La., to Chicago, 
Ill., found to have been unreasonable to the extent that it 
exceeded the sum of the intermediate rates contemporane- 
ously in effect. Fourth section application denied. Repara- 
tion awarded. 








H. C. Barnes, Ellis & Donaldson and C. E. Cotterill for com- 
plainant; Denegre, Leovy & Chaffe, Baker, Botts, Parker & 
Garwood and F. H. Wood for defendants. 

BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in buying and 
selling scrap iron at Cincinnati. O. By complaint, filed 
May 14, 1914, it attacks as ureasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory a joint through rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds 
charged by defendants on certain carload shipments of 
scrap iron from Houston, Tex., to Chicago, Ill. Repara- 
tion is asked. 

All of the shipments moved during October and Novem- 
ber, 1912, and a joint through carload rate of 30 cenis 
per 100 pounds was charged. A proportional rate of 9% 
cents per 100 pounds in carloads was concurrently in 
effect from Houston to New Orleans “when destined to 
points beyond to which no through rates are published,” 
and a rate of $3.31 per net ton in carloads from New 
Orleans to Chicago. As all of the shipments moved 
through New Orleans and the rate charged exceeded a 
combination rate based on the intermediate rates to and 
from New Orleans, referred to, by 79 cents per ton, com- 
plainant contends that the fourth section of the act was 
violated. That part of agent Leland’s Fourth Section 
Application No. 461 which seeks authority to continue 
through rates on scrap iron from Houston to Chicago 
higher than the sum of the intermediate rates based on 
New Orleans was set for hearing with the complaint. 

Defendant contends that the proportional rate of 9% 
cents per 100 pounds from Houston to New Orleans was 
not and is not available as a factor in a combination rate 
on New Orleans, and if correct in this contention does 
not ask authority to continue higher through rates from 
Houston to Chicago than the aggregate of intermediate 
rates based on New Orleans. It therefore jntroduced no 
evidence relative to the fourth section application. 

Some explanation was oifered of the origin and reason 
for the proportional rate from Houston to New Orleans, 
and it was testified that the present rate of 9% cents 
was increased from 744 cents some years ago. It further 
appears that the rate of $3.31 per ton from New Orleans 
to Chicago was increased to 20 cents per 100 pounds 
‘bout one year ago. We hold that the 914-cent propor- 

ional rate was not so restricted or limited as to make 
t inapplicable as a factor in constructing a through rate 
0 Chicago had there been no joint rate in effect. We 
ind upon consideration of all the facts that the joint 
hrough rate of 30 cents per 100 pounds was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded thé combination of 
intermediate rates concurrently in effect, i. e., $5.21 per 
om. No order fixing a specific rate for the future will 


be made at this time, but the application for authority 
to continue to charge higher through rates from Houston, 
through New Orleans, to Chicago, than the aggregate of 
the intermediate rates contemporaneously in effect via 
defendants’ lines through: New Orleans will be denied. 
We further find that complainant made the shipments in 
question and paid charges thereon at the rate therein 
found to have been unreasonable, that it was damaged 
to the extent of the difference between the amounts paid 
and the amounts that would have accrued had the rate 
which it is herein found would have been reag@mable been 
in effect, and that it is therefore entitled to an award 
of reparation in the sum of $682.34, which includes an 
overcharge of 30 cents, with interest from Dec. 6, 1912. 
Appropriate orders will be entered. 


CHARGES ON MOTORCYCLES 





The Commission has awarded reparation in the com- 
plaint of the Pacific Motor Supply Co. against the Atchi- 
son and others, case No. 6812, opinion No. 3370, 37 I. C. 
C., 703-706. The same holding is made with respect to 
four sub-numbers in that docket. It is held that the 
charges on motorcycles from Aurora and Chicago, IIl., 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Middletown and Wagon Works, O., 
and Armory, Mass., to Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
San Diego are unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
first class. Charges were collected at one and a half 
times first. 


DISMISSAL REAFFIRMED 





The Commission has reaffirmed its dismissal of the 
complaint, No. 7409, of the Reeves Coal Co. vs. C., M. & 
St. P., disposed of origimally in 34 I. C. C., 122. The 
case was reheard and is disposed of in opinion No. 3371, 
37 I. C. C.,. 707-8. It was alleged in the original complaint 
that the defendant’s failure to advise the complainant 
as to the route traversed by a carload of coal from 
Roosevelt, Tenn., to Dell Rapids, S. D., and its subsequent 
failure strictly to observe complainant’s reconsignment 
order, caused unreasonable charges to be applied on that 
shipment. The Commission holds the case to be similar 
to that of a misquoting of the rate. The inquiry as to 
the route was made with a view to reconsigning the car 
without causing a back haul. The information as to the 
routing given was incorrect. Notwithstanding the com- 
plainant’s direction not to reconsign to Sioux Falls, unless 
the car had been: routed in such a way as to prevent a 
back haul, the railroad sent the car to Sioux Falls and 
collected charges for the back haul. 


“Accepting the complainant’s own interpretation of his 
directions to the defendant as being,” says the report, 
“under the circumstances, equivalent to an affirmative 
direction not to move the car to Sioux Falls, its carriage 
to that point by the defendant was not authorized. The 
complainant was in a position to demand that the ship- 
ment be returned to it at Dell Rapids without expense, 
but, instead of pursuing that course, it acquiesced in the 
unauthorized movement and. accepted the delivery of the 
shipment at Sioux Falls. It necessarily follows that there 
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should be no departure from the established rate for that 
service.” ke 


ae 


ROOFIN G TILE RATE 


The Comuindion has dismissed case No. 7465, Ludowici 
Celadon Co. vs. M., K. & T. et ab, 37 I. C. C., 709-710, 
holding that the rate on a carload of roofing tile from 
Coffeyville, Kan., to Sioux City, Ia., had not been found 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint of Passow 
& Sons against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, case 
No. 7693, opinion No. 3373, 37 I. C. C., 711-712. It holds 
that the charges collected on a carload of billiard tables 
and fixtures from Des Moines to Chicago have not been 
shown to ‘be either unreasonable or ‘unjustly discrimi- 
natory. 








RATE ON BRICK 


In case No. 7589, Abel & Roberts vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al.; opinion No. 3374, 37 I. C. C., 712-13, the Commission 
holds that a rate of 11 cents on 14 carloads of brick from 
Buffalo,. Kan., to Beatrice, Neb., has not been found un- 
reasonable. The complainants asked reparation down to 
10% cents, now in effect, but which, through error, was 
not published to take effect via the route over which the 
brick in question moved until some time after it had 
become operative via other routes. Complainants ad- 
mitted they knew the higher rate was in effect via the 
route used by them, but they continued to ship on the 
assumption that the 11l-cent rate was an error and would 
be corrected by means of refunds. 


RATES ON GLASS BOTTLES 








The Commission has dismissed case No. 7699, Cum-. 
berland Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad et al., 
in opinion No. 3375, 37 I. C. C., 714-15. It holds that the 
rate of 13 cents on glass bottles, carload, from Swedes- 
boro, N. J., to Bedford, N. Y., were not shown to have 
been unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, or otherwise 
illegal. 


UNLAWFUL DEMURRAGE 





The Commission has dismissed the complaint of the 
Standard Lumber Co. against the Atlanta & West Point, 
case No. 7824, opinion No. 3376, 37 I. C. C., 716. It holds 
that a demurrage charge of $3 on a car of lumber shipped 
from Norma, Fla., to West Point, Ga., was not unlaw- 
fully assessed. The complainant claimed a letter was sent 
to the agent of the company at West Point directing the 
car to be delivered to W. C. Batson, but neither the origi- 
nal nor a copy of the letter was produced. 


LUMBER CASE DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been entered in case No. 
7952, Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. vs. Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad Co. et al., in opinion No. 3377, 37 
I. C. C., 717-18. The Commission found that there was an 
overcharge on a carload of lumber from Lorne, Ala., to 
Richmond, Ky.. but that the legal rate had not been shown 
to be unreasonable. 


LOGS AND LUMBER TO PADUCAH 





CASE NO. 7736 (37 I. C. C., 719-725) 
PADUCAH BOARD OF TRADE VS. ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILROAD CO, ET AL. 

Submitted Oct. 30,.1915. Decided Jan. 21, 1916. 


Upon complaint that the rates, on logs and lumber to Padu- 
cah, Ky., from points in Louisiana and Arkansas are 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory as compared 
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with the rates from the same producing territory t 
Cairo, Ill.; Held: 

1, Log and Lumber Rates to Paducah Unreasonabfe.—The rate 

.. to Paducah are shown to’ be unreasonable. 

2. Unjustly Discriminatory in Favor of Cairo, to Which Basi 
T as ust. Be Reduced.—The rates to Paducahare show 
to. be. unjustly discriminatory as compared with the +rat« 
to Cairo. Defendants requived to establish joint.rates t 
Paducah via either Cairo, IL, or Memphis, Tenn., not i 
excess of the rates contem nd’ of rade y maintained to Cair«. 
Findings in Paducah Board of. Trade vs. hE. Ck Be ven 2 
de OG, 583, ‘affirmed, a 


Fev. itbrsnaantoe complainant; Charles. Rixey,, Ir, for Iino: 
Central R. R. Co,: EB. A. Haid, A: L. Burford, G. Herbel, F. 
G. Wright and W. F. Dickinson for other detesidanntey EY M. 
Ducker and Ray Williams for Cairo Association of Commerce: , 





.intervener. 


MEYER, Colmnitninner: 

In Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 
583 (The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 579), it was 
alleged, among other things, that ‘the rates on logs and 
lumber to Paducah, Ky., from points in Arkansas and 
Louisiana on and south of ‘the Memphis-Little Rock line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway were un- 
reasonable and unjustly discriminatory as compared with 
the rates from the same producing territory to Cairo, Ill. 
The evidence in that case showed that the distances to 
Paducah from the points of origin via Memphis are less 
than the distances via Cairo. We said: 

Since the complaint did not contain a specific request for the 
establishment of through routes and joint rates, we cannot 
order their establishment via Memphis. However, we believe 
that since the short-line distances from points west of the 
Mississippi and south of the line of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific from Memphis to Little Rock are not greater to 
Paducah than to Cairo, defendants should be required to estab- 
lish from points or groups substantially equidistant from Cairo 
and Paducah rates to Paducah over the present routing, unless 
they elect to do so over the more direct route via Memphis, no 
higher than the rates contemporaneously maintained from the 
same points to Cairo. The rates to Paducah from points west 
of the river should not be lower than those to Cairo, because 
in hauling from west-side points to Paducah the Mississippi 
must be crossed as well as in hauling to Cairo. Under these 
requirements the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern and the 
St. Louis Southwestern may haul lumber originating on their 
lines, or their connections via Cairo if they so desire. The Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, will, of course, route its traffic as 
at present, via Memphis. 

We find that defendants unduly discriminate against the 
dealers and manufacturers of lumber at Paducah to the undue 
preference and advantage of those located at Cairo by the 
Maintenance of the rates on lumber at present in effect from 
the producing points herein involved. * * * The defendants 
who operate west of the Mississippi River will be required to 
maintain rates to Paducah from substantially equidistant points 
or groups in Arkansas and Louisiana west of the river, on the 
south: of the line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific from 
Memphis to Little Rock no higher than those contemporane- 
ously maintained from the same points to Cairo. 

Carriers will be expected by May 1, 1914, to revise their 
tarits in -accordance with the views expressed in this report. 
Pending such revision the case will be held open for such 
further proceedings and order as the Commission may deem 
necessary. 


The complainant now alleges that “defendants have 
failed to even attempt to comply with said findings,” and 
the Commission is asked to require the defendants to 
establish through routes and joint rates from the points in 
question to Paducah not in excess of the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained from the same points to Cairo. It is 
again alleged that the rates on lumber to Paducah are 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. The Cairo As- 
sociation of Commerce intervened. 

Paducah is situated on the south bank of the Ohio 
River 42 miles east of Cairo. Its population is about 
25,000. There are a number of manufacturers of lumber 
and wood articles at Paducah who compete with manu- 
facturers located at Cairo. Cairo, whose population is 
approximately 17,000, is located at the extreme southern 
end of Illinois, at the confluence of the Mississippi River 
and the Ohio River. Both Paducah and Cairo obtain a 
part of their lumber from west of the Mississippi River. 
Most of the traffic from the lumber-producing territory 
west of the river to Paducah-is handled through Cairo, 
and the Paducah rates are made by combination on 
Cairo, the rate from Cairo to Paducah being 6 cents per 
100 pounds. The west-side lines do not reach Paducah, 
so that at least two carriers participate in the hauls from 
Arkansas and Louisiana points to Paducah. 

The principal issue in the present case is whether it is 
appropriate or lawful to require the defendants to estab- 
lish through routes and joint rates to Paducah via Mem- 
phis. In the previous case we held that the Memphis 
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-oute was the natural route for the movement of this 
‘raffic, but as the complaint did not contain a prayer for 
‘through routes we did not require their establishment. 
The defendants earnestly insist not only that the Mem- 
phis route is an unnatural one, but that the Commission 
could not lawfully establish through routes and joint 
rates via that route. The latter contention is based on 
that portion of section 15 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce which provides that the Commission, in establish- 
ing a through route, shall not require any carrier, without 
its consent, to embrace therein substantially less than 
the entire length of its railroad lying between the termini 
of the through route unless to do so would make such 
through route ungeasonably long as compared with an- 
other practicable route. 

Three routes for hauling lumber from the points of 
origin to Paducah were discussed by the witnesses—the 
Bird’s Point route, the Thebes route and the Memphis 
route. 

Until somewhat more than two years ago. the Iron 
Mountain and the St. Louis Southwestern handled their 
traffic from the southwest through Bird’s Point, Mo.,: from 
which a car ferry was operated to Cairo. An “incline” 
connected the tracks of the rail lines with the car ferry. 
More than two years ago this incline: was washed away, 
and since that time these carriers have been unable, 
even with the assistance of government engineers, to 
find a point on the west bank of the river in this vicinity 


at which a similar incline can be permanently located: . 


They therefore haul the traffic via Ilmo, Mo., and Thebes, 
Ill., thence a distance of 28 miles over the tracks of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad and the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad to Cairo. The distance via the Bird’s Point 
route are approximately 30 miles less than the distances 
via Thebes, and the defendants insist that in determining 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness of the Memphis 
route the distances via Memphis should be compared with 
the distances via Bird’s Point. There can be no question, 
however, of the impropriety of measuring distances over 
a route which has been closed for more than two years, 


especially since there is no prospect of its being reopened. 


in the immediate future. 

In the previous report we held that the distances to 
Paducah via Cairo are so much greater than the dis- 
tances via Memphis that “the natural route from the 
points west of the Mississippi here involved is via Mem- 
phis rather than via Cairo.” Nothing appears in the 
present record: to convince us that that finding should 
be modified. 


Exhibits filed by the defendants show that the average 
distance to Paducah via Thebes from 10 representative 
points on the St. Louis Southwestern Railway is 381.3 
miles, while the average distance from the same points 
via Memphis is 360.8 miles. From 12 typical points on 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway the 
average distance to Paducah via Memphis is 501 miles, 
as compared with 559 miles via Thebes. From 11 repre- 
sentative producing points on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway the average distances via Memphis 
and Thebes are 501 miles and 544.6 miles, respectively. 
In computing these distances via Thebes, however, no 
allowance was made for the constructive mileage of the 
Cairo bridge. In ,our previous report we observed ‘that 
in reaching Paducah via Thebes it is necessary to cross 
both the Mississippi River and the Ohio River, while 
only the former.must be crossed if the Memphis route 
is used. In a number.of recent cases the carriers have 
maintained that the bridges spanning these rivers, and 
especially the one at Cairo, are expensive, and that the 
cost of their construction and maintenance should be re- 
fiected in the rates. It is clear, at any rate, that in de- 
termining the relative reasonableness or practicability of 
two routes the operating conditions are entitled to con- 
-‘deration. The principal defendants in this case were 
respondents in Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, 
241. GC. C., 652.(The Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 176). 

was shown by the respondents in that case that at 
some of the crossings it actually costs the-carriers 2.1 

nts per 100 pounds to haul lumber across the Ohio 

ver; that the cost of the Cairo bridge, as. of Jan. 30, 

15, was $3,731,852.47; and it was argued that in view 

these facts the Commission should permit the respond- 

‘ts to increase their rates on lumber from points in 

South to points located on the north bank of the 
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Ohio River, and that “it is difficult to conceive upon 
what ground it could be urged that the carriers should 
be required to absorb all bridge tolls in all directions at 
all crossings.” 


Two of the defendants, the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
maintain that it would be peculiarly unjust to them to 
require the establishment of through routes and joint 
rates via Memphis. The former carrier does not reach 
Memphis with its own rails. A contract entered into 
several years ago by the St. Louis Southwestern and the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern provides that the 
former shall deliver to the latter at Fair Oaks, Ark., all 
freight originating on the line of the former, or its con- 
nections, and consigned to or through Memphis. The 
contract also provides that the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern shall receive 3 cents per 100 pounds for its 
haul from Fair Oaks to Memphis. The St. Louis 
Southwestern shows that a. shipment originating, for 
example, at Winnfield, La., would move over the line of 
the Louisiana & Arkansas Railroad from Winnfield to — 
Stamps, Ark., thence over the St. Louis Southwestern 
from Stamps to Fair Oaks, thence over the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern from Fair Oaks to Memphis, 
and finally over the Illinois Central from Memphis to 
Paducah. The originating carrier, the Louisiana & Arkan- 


-sas Railroad, at present receives a division of 7 cents 


per 100 pounds out of the through rate, the Iron Moun- 
tain 3 cents, and the Illinois Central 6 cents, a total of 
16 cents. The St. Louis Southwestern points out that 
the present rate from Winnfield to Cairo is 16 cents, and 
that if the same rate were extended to Paducah that 
carrier would receive nothing for its haul from Stamps 
to Fair Oaks. The question of divisions, however, is not 
involved in this proceeding. 

On behalf of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way it is contended that its rates to Cairo are depressed 
by the severest competitive influences, and that-since the 
same competition is not encountered at Paducah it would 
be unjust to require this carrier ito extend its Cairo 
rate to Paducah. The Rock Island, in compliance with our 
previous report, filed a tariff naming the same rates to 
Paducah as to Cairo, but that tariff was suspended in 
Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, supra, and this 
defendant joins with the others in contending that Padu- 
cah is not entitled to the Cairo rates. 


The Rock Island does not reach either Cairo or Padu- 
cah with its own'rails. Its Cairo traffic may be turned 
over to the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad at Bridge 
Junction, Ark., opposite Memphis, or to the [linois Cen- 
tral at Memphis. Its Paducah traffic is turned over to the 
Illinois Central or the Nashville, Chattanaago & St. Louis 
at Memphis. The Rock Island serves a territory in Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana which is also reached by several other 
carriers; two of which have direct lines to Cairo. To 
compete for Cairo traffic it is necessary for the Rock 
Island, in conjunction with the St, Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad or the Illinois Central Railroad, to meet the 
rates to Cairo established by the direct lines, although 
the haul in which the Rock Island participates involves 
at least two lines and: in’ many instances three lines. 
In view of these facts the Rock Island maintains that 
its rate to Cairo is depressed by competitive conditions 
which do not exist at Paducah, and that the rates to 
Paducah should therefore be higher than the rates to 


-. Cairo. This evidence was before us in the previous case 


and was again introduced by the respondents in Rates 
on Lumber from Southern Points, supra. In the latter 
case, at pages 671 and 672, we said: 


It is’ further urged on behalf of the southwestern respondents 
generally that the 16-cent rate to Cairo was made by lines 
which, have a single line from the points of origin to that 
gateway, and that it would be manifestly unjust for this Com- 
mission to ‘compel such a line as the Texas & Pacific, whose 
traffic cannot reach Cairo by a one-line haul, to continue the 
publication of the 16-cent rate to that point. Exhibits filed on 
behalf of the respondents, however, show that most of the 
lumber from the’ yellow-pine blanket moves to Cairo by two or 
more lines. It is shown that for six alternate months’in 1911 
and 1912 the total movement of yellow-pine lumber from the 
blanket to Cairo proper was 1,141 cars. Of this number only 
81 cars moved over a single line, 851 over two lines, 205 over. 
three lines, and 4 cars over four lines. Of 7,977 cars moving 
from the yellow-pine blanket as a whole, to St. Louis, Bast St. 
Louis, Cairo and Thebes, more than one-half moved over ‘two 
lines. The conclusion is inevitable, therefore, that the argu- 
ment of the Texas & Pacific that it does not reach Cairo with 
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its own line cannot be accepted as conclusive evidence ‘of the 
unreasonableness of the 16-cent rate. 
iol - * * «x * 

It is further urged on behalf of the Rock Island, the Vicks- 
burg, Shreveport & Pacific, and Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
R. R. that considerations similar to those above set forth make 
it inequitable to require those lines to comply with our decision 
in the Paducah case, though the rates in the suspended tariffs 
are in compliance therewith. It is alleged that Paducah is not 
fairly comparable with Cairo, and that the Commission should 
recognize the natural advantages of Cairo. This evidence was 
before us when the Paducah case was decided, and nothing 
appears in the present record which convinces us that our 
conclusion should be changed. 

Nor can we agree that the rate to Cairo is unduly low. 
In Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, supra, the 
respondents, including all of the railroads serving this 
territory, proposed to increase from 16 cents to 17 cents 
the rate on yellow pine lumber from the southwestern 
blanket to Thebes and Cairo proper. Complete evidence 
was submitted in that case as to the quantity of move- 
ment, the number of lines participating in the hauls, the 
history of the rates, the financial condition of the re- 
spondents, and the operating conditions under which the 
traffic is transported. We concluded that the proposed 
increased rate was not shown to be reasonable. 


There appears to be no reason for permitting the Reck 
Island to charge a higher rate to Paducah than to Cairo. 
As we have already stated, the route to Paducah in which 
the Rock Island participates is the natural and logical 
route. If the Rock Island desires to compete at Cairo 
with the more direct lines reaching that point, it may 
do so, but to avoid unjust discrimination it must publish 
the same rate to Paducah. 


The defendants lay some emphasis on the fact that 
Cairo is a natural “rate-breaking” point, and that rates 
from the southwest to points north and east of Cairo are 
almost invariably made by combination on Cairo, the 
inference being that the Paducah rates should be simi- 
larly constructed. It is further contended that if joint 
rates are established to Paducah on the Cairo basis, other 
cities located north and east of Cairo, St. Louis and other 
rate-breaking points may logically ask that they be simi- 
larly favored. The Rock Island goes so far as to contend 
that since the distance from Memphis to Paducah is 
about 170 miles, the extension of the Cairo rates to Padu- 
cah might logically be followed by extending them to all 
points 170 miles from Memphis, such as Winfield, Ala., 
Leighton, Ala., and Pickens, Miss. This contention dis- 
regards everything but distance, and its impropriety is 
obvious. The contention that the Paducah rates should 
be constructed by combination on Cairo disregards the 
essential features of this situation, namely, that the Cairo 
route is not the natural or logical route for the movement 
of this traffic to Paducah. To the defendants’ contention 
that the. extension of the Cairo rates to Paducah will 
lead to demands from other points for similar rates, the 
answer is that unjust discrimination against one point 
cannot be permitted to continue for fear of the results 
of its elimination. 


The evidence abundantly confirms our previous finding 
that the present rates to Paducah are unjustly discrimi- 
natory and give an undue preference to Cairo. In spite 
of Paducah’s favorable location, and in spite of the fact 
that the distances to Paducah via Memphis are not 
greater than the distances to Cairo, the rates to Cairo 
have been much lower than the rates to Paducah, and 
the lumber industry at the latter point has not developed 
nearly as rapidly as at Cairo. At least two companies 
have recently moved their plants from Paducah to Cairo 
because of the more favorable rates to the latter point. 

We adhere to our former finding that the defendants 
unduly discriminate against Paducah to the undue pref- 
erence and advantage of Cairo by the maintenance of 
their present rates on logs and lumber from the producing 
points here involved. We further find that the rates on 
logs and lumber to Paducah from points of origin in the 
territory involved are unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed the present rates to Cairo. We further find 
that the defendants should establish through routes to 
Paducah from points or groups in Arkansas and Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River, on and south of the line 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway from Mem- 
phis to Little Rock, Ark., including Des Arc, Ark., and 
joint rates applicable via such through routes no higher 
than the rates at present maintained from the same points 
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or groups to Cairo. These through routes and joint rates 
may be established via either Memphis or Cairo. 
An appropriate order.will be entered. 


THE BRANDEIS APPOINTMENT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 


The Senate sub-committee to which the Brandeis nomi- 
nation was referred began taking testimony with regarc 
to the allegations against him on Feb. 9. At that time 
three points had been definitely urged a@gainst him. They 
were his so-called betrayal of the shipping public in the 
Five Per Cent case, his so-called unprofessional conduct 
in the United Shoe Machinery case, and his alleged un- 
ethical course with respect to the bankruptcy of a man 
named Lennox, at Lynn, Mass. At the time the investi- 
gation was begun Clifford Thorne was regarded as the 
material witness with regard to the Five Per Cent case, 
Lotis A. Coolidge, treasurer of the United Shoe Co., 
with regard to the shoe company case, and Dr. P. D. 
Lennox with regard to the bankruptcy case. 

In effect the charge with regard to the. shoe machinery 
company is that, while he was a director and counsel 
for the shoe company, or one of its constituent parts, he 
devised the tying clause in the lease it requires the users 
of its machines to sign; that when he had allied himself 
with another company he attacked the legality of the 
tying clause and helped the government in its suit against 
the company. 

The allegation with regard to the Lennox case is that 
the bankrupt came to Brandeis for advice; that the at- 
torney advised him to go into voluntary bankruptcy, but 
that, when Lennox tried to execute that advice, he was 
flanked by a committee of creditors, headed by Brandeis, 
which threw him into involuntary bankruptcy. That phase 
of the case against Brandeis was being brought to the 
attention of the committee by a son of the bankrupt. 


Brandeis’s friends cannot see anything wrong with his 
course in any of these matters. They think his sympathy 
with the working classes is sufficierftt answer to all the 
insinuations that he has not been a true adviser in matters 
of law. The refer to him as a “people’s lawyer,’”’ which is 
a combination of words that has never been defined, but 
which is usually taken to mean that the man who has 
earned the title is less interested in having the tribunal 
to which he is addressing himself declare what the law 
was at the time the controversy arose, than in having it 
declare the law to be what the “people’s lawyer” thinks 
the lawmakers should have made it. 


At the time the hearings were begun the impression was 
that the nomination would be confirmed, even if the tes- 
timony did raise a question of fitness other than lack of 
judicial temperament, and notwithstanding the fact that 
he has not the united support of either shippers or car- 
riers. 

Clifford Thorne Testifies. 


“If you adopt dollars and cents as the standard of 
measure, this case was the greatest ever tried since the 
dawn of civilization. Without notice or without warning 
to other attorneys, this counsel for the people conceded 
the main issue, which, as defined by the Commission, was 
‘Are the revenues of the carriers addequate?’ ” 

That is one of the peaks in the testimony of Clifford 
Thorne before the sub-committee of the Senate. Thorne 
was the first witness: At the time he began J. N. Teal, 
Frank Lyon, Lieutenant-Governor Eshelman of California 
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and a number of other men well known in work before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. were in the room. 

Thorne accused Brandeis of a breach of trust and un- 
professional conduct in the Five Per Cent case. He praised 
Lyon and the course ‘he took in the 1910 advanced rate 
case, when Lyon was counsel for the Commission,. to 
represent the interests of the general public. 

“Lyon did not ‘throw’ the public on any -phase of the 
1910 case,” said Thorne. “He announced no conclusion 
or theory on which the Commission should dispose of the 
case.” 

Thorne occupied the stand practically the whole of the 
day. The fact soon developed that the surprise which 
Brandeis sprung on the attorneys for shippers was going 
to be treated by the Democratic senators on the committee 
as merely a difference of opinion on the part of two law- 
yers. The fact that Thorne said he was “dumfounded” 
when Brandeis, without a hint of what he was going to do, 
arose and in his first sentence admitted that the carriers 
had shown their revenues to be inadequate, made no per- 
ceptible impression on Senators Chilton, Fletcher and 
Walsh. 

Their questions were framed so as to break the force 
of his assertion that Brandeis was guilty of a breach of 
trust and unprofessional conduct when, to use a popular 
phrase, he “gave away” the side of the case on which he 
was supposed to be working. 

Thorne saw the drift of the questions by Senator Walsh, 
who-is a skillful cross-examiner, and he took steps to 
make it plain that no matter what view might be taken 
of what Brandeis did, the central fact is that he was 
advising the Commission to order the public to pay the 
railroads more than they had been receiving. 

“Yes, Mr. Brandeis did recommend the imposition of 
charges for special services,” said Thorne. ‘He advocated 
the imposition of a charge for the service of setting a 
car on a-sidetrack. That would have meant a special 
charge on several million shippers of grain, and I think 
they are a considerable part of the public. I said the 
revenues of the carriers were adequate; that the public 
was paying enough. He said they were not adequate and 
said the public should pay higher passenger fares, and 
special service charges. 

“It is true he did not advocate a horizontal advance, 
which would have fallen on the whole public. He advo- 
cated advances for certain parts of the public to pay. 
I said neither the general nor any part of the public should 
bear any higher charges and until after I had closed for 
the shippers I did not know he was even thinking of say- 
ing the public should pay more.” 

Thorne’s thrust about shippers of grain was intended 
for Senator Walsh, because the senator, only a short time 
ago, appeared before the Commission as attorney for the 
Montana commission, asking for a reduction in grain rates 
from Montana. Thorne’s assertion that Brandeis wanted 
to impose a charge for setting a car on a sidetrack for 
the shippers of grain was intended to bring the issue home 
io the constituents of the Montana senator. 


Night Session Held. 


At the end of the morning session February 9 in the 
‘randeis hearing the Senate sub-committee saw the pros- 
ect of long sessions on the subject, so it decided to 
djourn to a larger room and to hold night sessions, 
ecause the presence of senators was demanded on the 
oor in the afternoon. 

Clifford Thorne resumed the stand at the first even- 


g session to reinforce his point that Brandeis, by seem- 
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ing to consent to the proposition that the surpluses 
accumulated by the railroads between 1910 and 1914 
showed their revenues were adequate, and then, without 
notice, announcing that they had shown their revenues 
to be inadequate, had betrayed the shipping public. 

Senate Cummins of Iowa, who was counted from the 
first as a firm supporter of Brandeis, took great pains 
to see that Thorne’s points were well brought out. He 
asked sympathetic questions. 

While Thorne was on the stand inquiries as to the 
attitude of J. N. Teal and Lieutenant-Governor Eshleman 
developed the fact that they had come to advocate the 
confirmation of Brandeis, although in the Five Per Cent 
case they represented shippers who were protesting 
against advances in their own rates. In his testimony 
Thorne said he never suspected Brandeis of anything 
other than fidelity to the interests of shippers. What 
he feared, he said, was that attorneys for shippers in- 
terested in particular commodities, for the sake of keep- 
ing advances off commodities in which their clients had 
a particular interest, might admit that the railroads had 
shown the need of more revenue. He said he had no 
idea that Brandeis would ever make such an admission. 
He said the Brandeis brief, in suggesting charges on 
special services, so-called, suggested assuming, for the 
sake of the argument, that the need of more revenue 
had been shown. Then it suggested that the improve- 
ment could be made by imposing the special charges 
3uggested by Brandeis: 

Thorne pointed out that the Commission had reserved 
the question as to how the revenues might be increased 
for later consideration, and* the only issue to be dis- 
cussed was that of adequacy of revenues, and as to that, 
Mr. Thorne contended, Brandeis “threw” the public. 

The fact that Messrs. Teal and Eshleman were on the 
Brandeis side of the case confirmed an impression that 
many received early in the hearing, namely, that the 
political phase of the whole matter, rather than the ques- 
tion of ethics raised by. .the charges against Brandeis; 
would in the end be controlling. Mr. Teal is a Demo- 
crat and Mr. Eshleman a Hiram Johnson Progressive. 


Lyon Justifies Brandeis. 

The Five Per Cent case part of the charges against 
Brandeis was finished February 10, when Chief Examiner 
Carmalt and Frank Lyon testified. Lyon said, in effect, 
that he could not understand the point being made by 
Thorne that the Massachusetts lawyer “threw down” 
the: public he was supposed to represent when he an- 
nounced his conviction that the railroads had shown the 
inadequacy of their revenues. Thorne had_ praised 
Lyon’s course in the advanced rate case of 1910, be- 
cause Lyon had not expressed an opinion as to what the 
testimony .showed, leaving that to the Commission. His 
idea is that it would have been presumptuous for him, 
then a $2,500-a-year employe of the Commission, to have 
expressed an opinion, but that the fact that Brandeis, 
at the time he was called into the case, had a national 
reputation, justified the latter in expressing an opinion, 
‘ven if in so doing he conceded the main point in issue. 

In his concluding remarks on the night of February 9 
Thorne tried hard to get his idea to stick in the minds 
of committeemen who had: publicly expressed themselves 
as favoring the confirmation. He tried to make it clear 
to them that unless the Commission appoints somebody 
to bring out all the facts in such a proceeding shippers 
are interested only in seeing that the readjustment of 
rates is made in such a way that the rate relationship 
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is. left unchanged. They do mot care much what the 
rate itself is, because they expect the consumer to pay 
that. They are interested in seeing that grocers in Des 
Moines, for instance, do not get an adjustment of rates 
to Mississippi River points that will shut Chicago out 
of markets her merchants have been supplying, in part 
at least. : 

Their interest is not identical with that of the buyers 
of groceries at the Mississippi River points. The latter 
are interested in keeping rates down, regardless of where 
the supplies come from. That is the interest the gen- 
eral public has in the matter, according to the Thorne 
idea. 

“I feared the attorneys for particular shippers would 
concede the railroads needed more money, in the face 
of ‘the fact that there was a 7% per cent surplus, be- 
cause they were interested merely in keeping the rela- 
tiouship undisturbed,” said Thorne. “It was Brandeis’ 
conclusion that the revenues were not adequate that 
hurt the public interest.” 


Teal and Eshleman. 


J.N.Tealand Lieutenant-Governor Eshleman, who testi- 
fied at the night session February 9 in favor of Bran- 
deis, were also unable to understand Thorne’s point. 
Neither had anything to do with the general question 
as to whether the revenues were adequate. They were 
representing particular shippers, interested in the rates on 
particular commodities. Mr. Eshleman said nobody knew 
what a reasonable rate was or where to find it. There 
has been no valuation of the properties of the railroads, 
he said, and nobody knows on how much they should 
be allowed to earn. Rate making is only a matter of 
comparison, he said. For instance, if a California man 
wants a reasonable rate on flour he starts out to find 
it by hunting around until he finds a haul of about the 
same length in Texas. That he adopts as a reasonable 
rate when, as a matter of fact, the Texas rate may -be 
too high or too low. 

Mr. Teal heartily approved the Brandeis suggestions 
about making special charges for special services. He 
said some of his clients were the beneficiaries of such 
special services, and he fights for their retention be- 
cause others have them, and to deprive his clients of 
them would be an unjust discrimination against them. 

Lyon said he did not know any lawyer for a shipper 
who pretends to understand the point made by Thorne. 

In his testimony Mr. Carmalt said he was sure he had 
informed Mr. Thorne at the opening of the arguments 
on the second day that Mr. Brandeis would take the 
position that the revenues of the carriers were not ade- 
quate. Mr. Carmalt thought it was on this information 
that Mr. Thorne requested a change in the order in 
which counsel should make their arguments. 

Thomas C. Spelling of New York, an attorney for- 
merly employed by the American Federation of -Labor, 
was on hand to testify about the 1910 advanced rate 
case and to oppose the confirmation of Mr. Brandeis on 
account of what took place at that time, for which he 
held Mr. Brandeis responsible. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


-The railroads, in the matter of mail pay, believe they 
are standing with their backs to the wall and fighting. 
They have adopted unusual methods. One of them is a 
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quarter-page advertisement, in display type, in one of th: 
Washington papers. It is as follows: 
“Mr. Congressman, is this ‘lobbying’? 


“The railroads have appealed to the people in thei- 
effort to get a ‘square deal’ on the mail pay question. 
For this they have just beén accused by the chairma: 
of the House of Representatives postoffice committee » 
conducting ‘the greatest lobby ever known to the Amer'- 
can people.’ Why haven’t the railroads the right to spea: 
in their own behalf?’ Why must they keep silence while 
they are. accused of misrepresentation, greed, extortio: 
and even of ‘looting’ the postal revenues? Why should 
they be charged with ‘lobbying’ just because they have 
protested against the passage of a bill—the. Moon bill— 
that they believe to be most unjust? Why are the citizens 
whose savings have built the railroads to be denied the 
freedom of speech and the press? 

“Here is what the railroads have done: They have 
issued a number of pamphlets giving their views, with 
the full supporting facts, concerning the railway mail pay 
question. They have distributed these pamphlets as openly 
and as publicly as possible, plainly labeled as to their 
source. They have sent these pamphlets, not oniy to 
members of Congress, but to every daily newspaper in 
the United States, to the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and of all state railroad commissions, 
to the President and members of the cabinet, and to many 
other persons in public or-semi-public life. Was this 
‘lobbying?’ On Jan. 24, 25 and 26 just passed the rail- 
roads laid their objections to the Moon bill, with the facts 
and reasons upon which the same were based, before the 
House of Representatives postoffice committee. This was 
done at a public hearing, with open doors. 

“On Tuesday of the present week the railroads printed 
an advertisement in the Washington papers protesting 
against the effort to force the Moon bill through as a 
‘rider’ on the postoffice appropriation bill, and asking 
separate consideration and opportunity for free debate. 

“The railroads’ campaign has been carried on in the 
light of day. What justice is there in calling it a bad 
name?” 

The advertisement is signed by the committee on rail- 
way mail pay, representing the railroads of the country, 
of which Ralph Peters, president of the Long Island Rail- 
road, is the chairman. The name of every other member 
is attached to the advertisement. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


Thompson Brothers have been allowed to intervene in 
case 8421, Western Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. et al. 

Upon request of complainant, complaint 6715, Sub. 2, 
Imperial Electric Co. vs. Great Northern, has been dis- 
missed. 

Complaint 6786, Foster Lumber Co. vs. Clatskanie Co. et 
al., has been dismissed, defendants having made refund 
on alleged overcharge on one carload shipment of shingles 
from Allentown, Wash., to Driggs, S. D. 

The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis has 
been allowed to intervene in case 8537, Illinois Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 
The December, 1915, report of the Pacific Car Demurrage 
Bureau shows 5,055 cars held, overtime, or a percentage 
of 03.08, as against 4,061, or a percentage of 03.41, for 
December, 1914. 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and ests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
oe - aii ning Copyright, 1915, by West Publishing Co.) 


INTERSTATE ‘COMMERCE. 
Authority of Agent: 

(Ct. of Civil Apps. of Tex.) <A local agent has authority 
to make a verbal contract. binding his company to furnish 
cars for the transportation of cattle on a day certain.— 
Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Stinson, 181 S. W. 526. 

Duty to Transport: 

(Sup. Ct. of Wis.) Where a shipper of live stock did 
not have his car loaded when a through stock train which 
ran on schedule time arrived, he cannot demand his car 
be taken, though it was ready by the time orders from 
the train dispatcher directing the train to proceed with- 
out the car were received.—Cohen vs. Minneapolis, St. P., 
S. S. M. Ry. Co., 155 N. W. 945. 

Furnishing Cars: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Damages are recoverable 
against a railroad company for breach of a verbal con- 
tract to furnish cars for the shipment of live stock’on a 
day certain, though a bill of lading is subsequently exe- 
cuted.—Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Stinson, 181 S. W. 526. 
Stipulation Bill of Lading: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Tex.) Where, after a carrier 
has breached its verbal contract to furnish car for. the 
transportation of cattle, the shipper, without any addi- 
tional consideration, signed the bill of lading, the terms 
of which he did not read or understand, waiving any claim 
for failure to provide cars in time, the stipulation is not 
binding on the shipper.—Pecos & N. T. Ry. Co. vs. Stinson, 
181 S. W. 526. 

That a carrier of live stock furnish free transportation 
to the shipper as a caretaker is not consideration ren- 
dering binding a contract contained in a subsequently 
signed bill of lading, waiving damages for failure to fur- 
nish cars as orally agreed.—lId. 

What Constitutes Commerce: 

(Ct. of Civ.. Apps. of Tex.) Where a plaintiff, a resi- 
dent of Texas, drove its cattle across the state line and 
loaded them into pens in New Mexico for shipment to 
a point in the state of Texas, the shipment constituted 


interstate commerce, though the station of the defendant 
railroad company was located in Texas.—Pecos & N. TI. 
Ry. Co. vs. Stinson, 181 S. W. 526. 

POWER TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 
By States: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) In an action in damages upon a 
contract for an interstate shipment of live stock, sec. 9, 
art. 23, of the constitution of this state has no field of 
operation.—St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. vs. Wynn, 153 Pace. 
1156. 

(Sup. Ct. of Iowa.) Code, 2116, as amended by Act 32d, 
Gen. Assem., c. 107, declaring that every railway corpora- 
tion shall, when within its power, and upon reasonable 
notice, furnish suitable cars to all persons who may apply 
therefor, for the transportation of freight, is merely 
declarative of the free-existing common law, and, though 
the state laws are subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Law, such section is not affected by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 1, 24 Stat. 279, as amended 
by act June. 29, 1906, c. 3591, 1, 34, Stat. 504 (U. S. Comp. 
St. 1913, 8563), declaring that the term “transportation” 
shall include cars and other vehicles and all instrumentali- 


‘ ties of shipment or carriage, and it shall be the duty 


of every carrier to provide such transportation upon rea- 
sonable request.—Carr vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 
155 N. W. 840. 

The provision of Code 2116, as amended by acts 32d 
Gen. Assem., c. 107, that in any action against a railroad 
corporation for the purpose of enforcing rights arising 
under the provisions of the section, the burden of proving 
compliance therewith shall be upon the railroad corpora- 
tion, is not affected by the Interstate Commerce act, 1, as 
amended by act June 29, 1906, 1, declaring that it shall 
be the duty of every carrier to provide and furnish trans- 
portation upon reasonable request, the state courts not 
being deprived of jurisdiction of suits for the failure of 
a railroad company to furnish facilities for transportation, 
and the state statute merely describing a rule of practice. 
—lId. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1915, by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Conversion: 

Circuit Ct. of Apps., Fourth Circuit.) An express com- 
pany refusing to deliver property to the consignee, upon 
his payment of its charges, was guilty of a conversion.— 
Scuthern Express Co. vs. Reagin, 228 Fed. 14. 
Co.version—Damages: 


‘Cireuit Ct. of Apps., Fourth Circuit.) In an action 
av inst an express company for the conversion of prop- 
er +, the measure of damages was the value of the prop- 
‘.— Southern Express Co. vs. Reagin, 228 Fed. 14. 

1 an action against an express company for the value 
of a typewriter which it ‘had refused to deliver to the 


> 


consignee on his payment of charges, held on the evidence 
that whether the wilful refusal was ratified by an: officer 
of the company empowered to do so was for the jury.—Id. 

In an action against an express company to recover the 
value of a typewriter which had been wrongly addressed 
and which it had refused to deliver to the consignee on 
his payment of transportation charges, where the evidence 
as to whether such refusal had been ratified by any officer 
authorized thereby was conflicting, defendant’s request 
instruction predicated on the absence of any evidence of 
ratification was properly refused.—Id. 


Method of Transportation: . 
(Sup. Ct., Appellate Term, First Dept., Dec. 30, 1915.) 
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Where there was nothing in the bill of lading preventing 
a carrier from using a barge in carrying lumber to its 
destination, and in ordinary course it could not be carried 
without partial water transportation, it was authorized to 
use a barge in transportation.—Levenson Wrecking Co. 
vs. New York Cent. & H. R. R. R. Co., 156 N. Y. Sup. 657. 
Refusal to Deliver: 

(Sup. Ct., Appellate Term, First Dept., Dec. 30, 1915.) 
In an action to recover the value of lumber delivered oy 
plaintiff and consigned to itself, where it appeared that 
the lumber arrived by barge June 30, and that the con- 
signee was notified thereof on or about July 1, and told 
that if he did not take the lumber away there would be 
a demurrage, the carrier, on the consignee’s failure to 
pay the barge demurrage, was not liable for its refusal 
to deliver—Levenson Wrecking Co. vs. N. Y. Cent & H. 
R. R. R. Co., 156 N. Y. Sup. 656. 

(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Evidence, in 
an action to recover the value of a typewriter, held <o 
show that defendant express company had refused to de- 
liver it upon payment of the transportation charges.— 
Southern Express Co. vs. Reagin, 228 Fed. 14. 

In an action against an express company for the con- 
version of a package which had been missent, by refusing 
delivery on payment of charges, the court’s refusal io 
charge that the express agent at the sending office, in 
writing the tag to be placed on the package, was acting 
as the amanuensis of the shipper, was proper, where the 
question of plaintiff’s knowledge that the tag misstated 
the destination had already been submitted to the jury 
with instructions that if the mistake was the shipper’s 
he could not recover, and was in any case not prejudicial 
to the defense, as the matter was only important on the 
question whether the company could properly charge for 
transportation from the mistaken to the proper destina- 
tion, and payment of full transportation had been ten- 
dered.—Id. 

Wrong Destination: 

(Circuit Ct. of Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) Upon the ship- 
per’s mistake in the address of a parcel, an express com- 
pany was not liable if it went to the wrong place; but 
if its own agent made such mistake it would be bound 
to deliver it to the proper place, without charge from the 
place to which it had been sent, or to return it to the 
shipper.—Southern Express Co. vs. Reagin, 228 Fed. 15. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Authority of Agent: 

(Supreme Judicial Ct. of Maine.) An express authority 
of a common carrier’s agent to receipt for goods creating 
a through contract, need not be proved, where he acted 
as such in the proper place for receiving goods, and had 
the carrier’s stamp used in such receipts, and where the 
carrier took possession of and shipped the goods.—Ross 
et al. vs. Maine Cent. R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 225. 

Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) Where goods are delivered 
to an initial carrier in good condition and are delivered 
to the consignee by the connecting and terminal carrier 
in bad condition, the presumption of law is that the goods 
were received by the terminal carrier in the condition 
in which they were first delivered, and the burden is on 
it to prove that they came into its possession in a dam- 
aged condition.—Ross et al. vs. Maine Cent. R. R. Co., 96 
Atlantic 224. 

A carrier’s receipt of extra charges for heating and its 
issuance of a receipt therefor was prima facie evidence 
that the goods were in good order, andin case of damage 
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from freezing, the burden of proof was on it to show that 


jt arose from some cause for which it was not responsible. 


—Id. 
Connecting Carrier’s Liability: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) At common law, and in 
the absence of special contract, a railroad is only bound 
to carry safely over its own line and deliver safely to 
the connecting carriers, and this is true as to an inter- 
mediate carrier accepting goods to a destination beyond 
its own line.—Ross et al. vs. Maine Cent. R. R. Co., $6 
Atlantic 224. 

A carrier receiving goods destined beyond its own lines 
for carriage through is bound to carry through.—Id. 

Where there are several connecting carriers, the ques- 
tion whether the liability of the first carrier extends 
beyond its own line depends upon whether it has assumed 
or held itself out to the public as responsible beyond its 
own lines; by holding itself out as being such, an initial 
carrier may assume the liability to deliver beyond its own 
line, though it has no actual arrangement with the con- 
necting lines, its liability in such case resting upon the 
express or implied contract.—Id. 

Court’s Instructions: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) In an action for damages 
by freezing of carloads of potatoes, which have been 
shipped under a heating contract, a requested instruction 
that if plaintiff knew that defendant was agent for a 
heater company when it accepted the heater charges he 


could not recover, was properly refused, when not war- 


ranted by the pleadings or any evidence in the case.— 
Ross et al. vs. Maine Central R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 225. 
Heater Charges: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) In an action against a 
carrier for damags to carloads of potatoes by freezing, de- 
fendant’s objection to the charge that damages must be 
computed at the place of shipment, and that by accepting 
the heater charges defendant undertook that the cars 
should be properly heated to destination, was unavailing, 
where the charge substantially refeated defendant’s own 
language in its bill of lading and heating contract.—Ross 
et al. vs. Maine Cent. R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 225. 


Meaning of Terms: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) In assumpsit for damages 
by freezing of carloads of potatoes shipped under a special 
heating contract, evidence as to the meaning of the heater 
charges, the market price of potatoes at Bangor on the 
days of shipment, the condition and value of the potatoes 
at destination, the meaning of the term “lighterage free,” 
and the exact point of delivery designated as “Palmer’s 
dock” was admissible.—Ross et al. vs. Maine Cent. R. R. 
Co., 96 Atlantic 225. , 


Measure of Damages: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) In such action the meas- 
ure of damages was the difference between ‘the contract 
price at destination and the market price at the place of 
shipment, less the freight.—Ross et al. vs. Maine Cent. 
R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 225. 


Parole Evidence: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) Knowledge by the parties 
to a written contract for the shipment of goods of the 
circumstances on the basis of which it was made is ad- 
missible to show what was in the contemplation of the 
parties in making the contract, where such knowledge is 
material in fixing the damages.—Ross et al. vs. Maine 
Cent. R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 224. 

Presumption: 
(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) A bill of lading is prim: 
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facie evidence of the facts recited therein.—Ross et al. vs. 
Maine Cent. R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 225. 
Special Contract Heating: 

(Sup. Judicial Ct. of Maine.) A carrier’s receipt for 
heater charges constituted a new and additional contract 
to the general contract of carriage, based upon additional 
consideration and involving additional duties, which made 
it liable while the shipment was in its possession, or in 
the possession of the connecting carrier, as an interme- 
diate carrier, may make and be bound by a contract for 
special service aside from the general contract of car- 
riage—Ross et al. vs. Maine Cent. R. R. Co., 96 Atlantic 
5: eee 

A carrier’s contract for transportation and its special 
contracts, phrased in its own language, are to be con- 
strued strictly against it.—Id. 

In an action for damages by freezing of carloads of po- 
tatoes which had been shipped under a special contract 
made by defendant in its own name, without disclosing 
or pleading any agency, it was immaterial who owned 
the cars or what kind of cars were used, as the contract 
was the contract of the defendant.—Id. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. Dak.) Under the Carmack amendment 
(act Cong. June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, 8592) ), it was the clear intention of 
Congress to remove from the realm of state regulations 
and restrictions all contracts involving interstate ship- 
ments of freight and live stock—Cook vs. North. Pac. 
Ry. Co., 155 N. W. Rep. 867. 

Limitation of Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. Dak.) The liability imposed by the fed- 
eral statutes upon a carrier of interstate shipments is 
a liability imposed by the common law upon a common 
carrier, and such liability may be limited or qualified by 
special contract with the shipper, provided the limitation 
or qualification be just and reasonable, and does not ex- 
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empt the carrier from liability due to. its negligence.— 
Cook vs. North. Pac. Ry. Co., 155 N. W. 867. 


Notice of Loss: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) A provision in the contract of an 
interstate shipment of live stock, which provides that, as 
a condition precedent to a recovery, for any damage for 
a delay, loss or injury to live stock, covered by the con- 
tract, the shipper will give notice in writing of the claim 
therefor, to such agents of the carrier as may be named 
in the contract, before such stock is removed from place 
of destination and before such stock mingles with other 
stock, such notice to be served within one day after 
delivery of such stock at destination, is valid.—St. Louis 
& S. F. R. R. Co. vs. Wynn, 153 Pac. 1156. 

(Sup. Ct. of Wis.) A provision in the shipping con- 
tract that the shipper, as a condition precedent to the 
recovery for damage or loss of or injury to any stock, shall 
give notice of his claim to some officer of the railroad 
company, or its nearest station agent, before removing 
the stock from the place of destination, requires the ship- 
per to give the carrier notice of the death of animals 
in transit before disposing of the carcass; the expression, 
“damage or loss of or injury to,” covering death.—Cohen 
vs. Minneapolis, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co., 155 N. W. 945. 

A contract limiting the shipper’s rights of recovery to 
cases where notice of loss or injury is given pursuant to 
the terms of the contract, is valid.—Id. 

Where a contract for the shipment of live stock required 
reasonable notice of loss or injury, before removal from 
place of destination, as a condition precedent to recovery, 
there can be no recovery unless the notice is given.—Id. 
Time of Action: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. Dak.) A stipulation in such a special 
contract that no action to recover damages for loss or 
injury to live stock, etc., shall be sustained unless com- 
menced within sixty days after the damage shall occur 
is held unreasonable and void.—Cook vs. Nor. Pac. Co., 
155 N. W. 867. 










Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
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in this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
Ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
vately written answers to their Inquiries by the payment of a 
small fee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C 





Marking on Packages Governs. 

Pennsylvania.—Question: “We forwarded an L. C. L. 
shipment to John Smith, Columbus, Ind., and the bill of 
lading was so written up. Unfortunately, the case con- 
taining this shipment was marked ‘John Smith, Columbus, 
Ohio,’ and the railroad people failed to notice the dis- 
crepancy when the shipment was delivered to them. To 
make matters worse, they made another mistake by billing 
the shipment, to ‘Columbus, Ohio,’ notwithstanding the 
fact that the bill of lading read ‘Columbus, Ind.’ It 
seems the goods were forwarded to Columbus, Ohio, on 
the marks, with the result that it had to be reshipped, 
which gave rise to additional charges. The question is 
whether it is not the duty of the carrier to check up 
matters of this kind and straighten out the discrepancy 
between the bill of lading and the marks on the ship- 


ment, or, in case this does not get by them, are they 
warranted and justified in delivering the shipment on 
those marks?” 

Answer: Rule 433, Conference Rulings Bulletin 6, 
reads as follows: “Besides being expressly so provided 
in the rules of all freight classifications, it is on broad 
general grounds the ‘duty of a shipper correctly to mark 
packages of less than C. L. freight intended for trans- 
portation, and, when so marked, the carrier is held to a 
strict responsibility for their safe delivery at destination. 
A package of merchandise was addressed by a shipper to 
Lake City, Fla., instead of Lake City, S. C.; held, that 
the shipper making the error must bear the burden «f 
the resulting freight charges, and the fact that the cor- 
rect address was noted on the bill of lading is not ma- 
terial—Parlin & Orendorf Plow Co. vs. U. S. Express 
Co., 26 I. C. C., 561; reaffirmed.” 

In the Parlin & Orendorf Plow Co. case above cited 
(see Traffic World, May 17, 1913, page 1070), the express 
package with incorrect destination marked thereon hy 
shipper was offered for’ transportation with receipt already 
filled out by shipper and showing correct destination and 
carrier before signing receipt changed destination shown 
thereon to agree with that marked on package, and then 
transported the package to the latter destination; held, 
Tthat the carrier in issuing receipt was not bound to call 
attention to the change in destination thereon, and should 
not be required to return the goods without charge. 
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The courts take the same view of the matter, and in a 
very recent case, Southern Express Co. vs. Reagin, Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, reported in 228 Fed., 
page 14, the court held that upon the shipper’s mistake in 
the address of the parcel an express company was not 
liable if it went to the wrong place. 

See our further views on this subject in answer to 
inquiry from “Iowa,” published on page 137 of the Jan. 
15, 1916, issue of The Traffic World. 

* % *% 
Minimum Weights Based on Cubic Capacity. 


Michigan.—Question: “The eastbound lumber tariffs 
issued by R. H. Countiss provided for minima based on 
the cubic capacity of the car ordered, with an alternative 
minimum of 30,000 pounds for cars over 36 feet in length 
when loaded to full visible capacity. These tariffs also 
contain a provision that in case the carrier is not able 
to furnish a car of the desired capacity, it may furnish 
a larger car at its convenience, and the agent will make 
a notation to this effect on the bill of lading, which will 
insure the protection of the minimum provided for the 
size of car ordered by shipper. Instances have occurred 
where a car of 2,500 cubic feet was ordered, for which 
the minimum is 50,500 pounds, and at its convenience the 
earrier has furnished a car of 3,000 cubic feet. The 
charges have been asessed on basis of 50,500 pounds, al- 
though actual weight of the shipment was only 40,000 
pounds. If 2,500 cubic foot. capacity car had been fur- 
nished, the shipper could have loaded this car to its full 
visible capacity, thereby making the minimum 30,000 
pounds, and the actual weight of 40,000 would have gov- 
erned. In the case of Noble vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 22 
I. C. C., 432-438, the Commission rules as follows: 

“*Where a carrier by its tariffs establishes particular 
minima as applicable to cars of given dimensions it must 
furnish a car of the size provided for in its tariff and 
ordered by the shipper; or, in case of its inability to do 
this, it must provide other equipment under such condi- 
tions as to fairly protect the minimum of the car ordered, 
and its tariffs should contain a provision to that effect.’ 
In charging a minimum of 50,500 pounds under the cir- 
cumstances outlined above, do you consider that the car- 
rier has complied with the terms of the Commission’s de- 
cision referred to?” 

Answer: Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1017, eastbound tariff 
No. 28-A, contains an exception to minimum carload 
weights, for the transportation of lumber, poles, piling, 
etc., affecting the minimum carload weights, when box, 
stock or other closed cars are loaded to their full visible 
capacity, as provided therein, with a minimum weight of 
30,000 pounds for cars of 36 feet and over in length.. As 
a consequence,.if the actual weight of the shipment in 
question was 40,000 pounds, and if the shipment came 
within the description provided in the tariff above cited, 
and was loaded in'a car of the kind named therein, it 
would appear that the shipper was entitled to the benefit 
of the 30,000- pound minimum weight as applied to the 
actual weight of the shipment. 

co * % 
Notice of Reconsignment. 

Idaho.—Question: “Car arrived at Sacramento 7:15 
Pp. m., Dec. 17, 1914, consignee. notified of arrival Dec. 
18, 1914, at 9 a. m., Dec. 23, 5 p. m. car diverted to Stock- 
ton. Southern Pacific Terminal Tariff 230-G, item 34-E, 
section B, reads as follows: ‘For each car diversion or 


reconsignment (change in destination including change in 
consignee, if desired) filed with carrier’s agent before 
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car arrives at first destination, or within 96 hours (ex- 
clusive of Sundays or. legal holidays) after 7 a. m. of day 
following arrival of car at first destination, and before 
delivery is made, a charge of $2 will be made and through 
rate from point of origin to final destination will apply; 
but if instructions to change destination are not filed 
within the time specified herein freight charge will be 
based on rate from originating point to first destination. 
plus rate from such point to final destination, in which 
case no charge for diversion will be made, except as 
provided in paragraphs (c) and (d).’ 

“Railroad claims that 96 hours had expired before we 
made diversion, they figuring from 7 a. m. of the 18th. 
In that case we would only have 94 hours from the 
time of notification. All the demurrage charges, where 
cars are reconsigned, are based on their demurrage tar- 
iffs, which read: ‘Time shall be figured from 7 a. m. 
the day following notice of arrival of car.’ Therefore, 
would not the legal arrival of car be figured from 7 a. m. 
the day following notice? The consignee would not know 
when car arrived till notified by railroad company, and, if 
they failed to notify him, say, for 24 hours after arrival, 
there would be that much time lost to him in which io 
make sale of car to another point, figuring on his 96 
hours in which to make diversion.” ° 

Answer: The right of a carrier to publish in its tariff 
a rule requiring the owner or consignee to give an order 
for diversion or reconsignment prior to the actual arrival 
of the car, or within a specified time after the first 7 a. m. 
following the date of arrival, has been sustained fre- 
quently by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In a 
recnt case, Scattergood & Co. vs. E. & W. Transp. Co., 
36 I. C. C., 16 (see Traffic World of Aug. 28, 1915, page 
517), the Commission applied the $2 charge where the 
consignee failed to give the carrier written order for re- 
consignment within 24 hours after the first 7 a. m. follow- 
ing the date of arrival of the car, even though the con- 
signee gave the carrier a telephone order to reconsign 
within the 24 hours, on the ground that it did not com- 
ply with the tariff requirement, and that a person giving 
such order by telephone may not have actual control of 
the bill of lading. 

However, in the Detroit Reconsignment case, 25 I. C. C., 
392 (see Traffic World of Dec. 28, 1912, page 1081), the 
Commission commended the practice of the carriers in 
notifying the consignees of the arrival of their cars so 
as to enable them to give reconsignment orders prior to 
the arrival of the car, and held that.it would be unrea- 
sonable and an unjust burden on the traffic for the carriers 
to exact the reconsigining charge without undertaking 
the duty of giving such a notice to the consignees. 
This practice was further reviewed and approved by the 
Commission in the case of Wisconsin Coal Co. vs. Pere 
Marquette Ry. Co. et al., 28 I. C. C., 645 (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 17, 1914, page 101). It therefore follows that the 
time within which to give an order for reconsignment 
will be calculated from the specified time before or after 
arrival of car at first destination and not from the time 
when the carrier gave notice of the arrival at first des- 
tination, so long as the notice of arrival is in time to afford 
the consignee an opportunity to give disposition orders. 
In the shipment in question the 96-hours’ period will run 
from 7 a. m. Dec. 18, 1914. 


* * * 
Time Within Which to Carry. 


Indiana.—Question: “A consumer orders from a manu- 
facturer a carload of raw stock and orders it routed vy 
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certain railroad lines., The lines over which this product 
has been moving according to this routing, for illustra- 
tion, takes four days as maximum time, and shipment 
after shipment have made this time or better over the 
routing as given by the man ordering the goods. On the 
last order given the shipper routed the car as per instruc- 
tions given by the man ordering the goods. However, 
the railroad routed it another way, and it took the car 
two days longer to reach destination, and by this delay 
in transit caused the party ordering the goods to work 
the stock in the process of manufacture into lower grade 
goods by not having the article coming in the car so 1s 
to produce the higher grade goods which he had prepared 
for. The difference in the cost of the higher grade and 
lower grade goods, we would say; is $200. Now, as the 
routing was plainly written on the bill of lading, and the 
railroad, either by error or purposely, routed the car an- 
other way which took longer time, which caused the 
party ordering the goods loss, can the railroad be held 
legally liable for this loss, and will it be against the 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission?” 

Answer: The claim in question being founded on dam- 
ages resulting from delay in transportation and delivery 
of the goods, is not governed by the Act to regulate 
commerce, and, therefore, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has no jurisdiction over the same, and has never 
made’ any ruling that would be a precedent for use in 
other cases. The Commission’s jurisdiction would relate 
only to the additional freight charges that the owner 
might have paid by reason of the misrouting, and on 
this point the Commission’s ruling is that if a shipper 
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directs shipment via an available and cheaper route and 
the carrier moves it via a higher route, the owner is 
entitled to damages measured by the difference between 
the charges of the two routes. 

As to the law regarding delay in shipments, it is that 
the carrier must complete the transportation within a 
reasonable time. What is a reasonable time is a ques- 
tion of fact for consideration by the jury, and each case 
must be determined by its own circumstances. The ques- 
tion as to the length of the journey, the weather, the 
state of the road, the season of the year, the volume of 
traffic, are circumstances that will be considered by the 
jury. If it can be shown that a shipment ordinarily moves 
over a given route within a certain time, and that a 
particular shipment required a time materially longer, or 
that the carrier in shipping via another route, contrary 
to instructions of the shipper, thus delayed ‘the shipment 
longer than if it moved via the route instructed by the 
shipper, and that there were no obstacles in the carrier’s 
way for shipping via the route instructed by the shipper, 
these would be circumstances showing a prima facie de- 
lay in the shipment and necessitating the carrier to over- 
come them by ‘a preponderance of satisfactory evidence. 

On the other hand, a carrier is under no legal obligation 
to transport and deliver a shipment within a definite time 
unless it has specifically agreed to do so, or has been 
informed by the shipper, at the time the contract was 
made, of the special circumstances requiring expedition 
in the shipment. If, with knowledge of such special circum- 
stances, the carrier fails to deliver within the time stated 
it will be liable. 














Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
aew, having been added since last Friday’s Dally and since the 
fast lesue of The Traffic World. Cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to make the change in this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 

February 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: - 
—s eerie: Pulp and Paper Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


February 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mattingly: 
6890—Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis vs. Term. 
R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. 


February 16.—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Clements: 
6645—Application of the Central hits ae 4 Ry. Co. 
6663—Application of the Long Island R. R. Co. 

February 16—Argument at Washington, D. es 
8304—Board of Trade of the City of Chicago vs. Ann Arbor 

R. R. Co. et al. 
8277—Traffic Bureau [Coledo Commercial Club vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 


February 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner ae: 
8483—A. T. Green Fire Brick Co. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 17—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Clements: 
6469—Application of the WN. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
5733—Colonial Navigation Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 


February 17—Chicage, Ill._—Examiner Burnside: 
$512—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
8513—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

February 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mattingly: 
$232 Kornfalfa Feed Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
8531—Choctaw Lumber Co. vs. Texas, Okla. & East. R. R. 


Co. et al. 

6061—Davis Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Co. 

Fourth Section Application No. 2045 to be head in connection 
with case of Norris Grain Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., 
Docket No, 8517. 


Paemery 17—Argument at Washington, D. C 
8180—A. H. Kerr & Co. et al. vs. Sans Roving Ry. Co. et al. 


February 17—Boston, Mass.—Chairman McChord 
558—Mew England Milk and Cream jaredeceiten. 
. and S. 725—New England Milk Case, 
tee “George Albree vs. Boston & Maine R. R. et al. 
Ida S. Graustein vs. Boston & Maine et al. 


Februa 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Satterfield: 
4644—In re bills of lading. 


February 21—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Mackley 
8431—Dermott Land and Lumber Co. et al. vs, * st, Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


wey 21—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Eddy 
1. & 754—Coal to Cleburne, Tex., and r ohee points. 


February 23—Argument at Washington, Cs 
1. & S. 693—Central Freight : py) fresh meat 
and packing-house products rates, 


February 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackiey: 
$297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. K. & Y.. Ry. Co. et al. 
a 2 Faget ig Cement Plaster Co. vs, Michigan ‘Central R. 
. Co. e 


reneveey 24—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Burnside: 
1. and S. 751—Grain from Illinois Stations, via: Peoria. 
ew « 25—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Mackley: . 
be S. 741—St. Louis (Mo.) Cupples Station terminal regu- 
ations. 
es aw J 26—Springfield, Ill—Examiner Burnside: 
8496—Lourie Mfg. Co. vs. Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. et al. 
Februa 26—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
6497—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce of Macon vs. 
Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
wy & 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner La Roe: 
x. 39—Rates on cotton piece goods from New England 
points. 
rae 28—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Satterfield: 
4844—In re bills of lading. 
wu y ! 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Mackley : 


732—Rates on.lumber from Louisiana points. 
l. & S. 742—Rates on Missouri soft coal. ” 


February 28—Pittsburgh, Pa:.—Examiner Burnside: 

8251—W. Harry Brown vs. Vandalia R. R. Co. et al. 
eee Coal & Coke Co. vs, Wabash- -Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal et al. 

Februar soe 29—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
: ones & Laughlin Steel Co. vs. Pp & Ll. EB. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

March 4—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Satterfield: 

8387—Railroad Commissioners of the State of Florida vs. L. 
&N. R. BR. et al... 


March 4—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Mackley: 
* - & S. 787—Kentucky and Tennessee clay, 
. & S. 757—Rates on clay from. Florida, 
mia 6—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Satterfield: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 703 and 1573. 
March 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Disque: 
8255—New Orleans Traffic Bureau vs, Ala, & Miss. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
se ee Freight Bureau vs. Ala. & West Point R. R. 
0. et al 
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8328—Freight Bureau Chamber of Commerce of Macon vs. 
Clyde 8. S: et al. 
March 7—Washington, D. 
8491—-Whiteville Lumber Co. et al. 
et al. 
March 8—Argument at Washington, D. C.: A 
8353—Madison Board of Commerce et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


March 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7518—A:. B. Crouch Grain Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. R. R. 
Co, et al. 
$233—Hale-Halsell Grocer Co. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
6942—Consolidation Coal Co. et al. vs. B. & O, et al. 


March 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8345—Lott B. Malone vs. N. Y¥. Telephone Co. et al. 
$354—Kansas City Millers’ Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
8194—Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber. Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. 

M. & S. et al. 

March 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
\. & S. 714—Iron and steel rates to Colorado points. 
3340—Vulcan Iron Works Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
t. & S. 723—Cotton concentration at Weleetka, Okla. 

March 14—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 
|. & S. 775—Rates on lumber to the northwest. 
1. & S. 745—Southeastern lumber. 

March 17—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Mackley: 
8528—Kratzer Cured Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 


C.—Examiner Mackley: 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line 


Co. et al. 

8529—Lam!.-Fish Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

8530—James E. Stark & Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central R. R. 
Co. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 8621. Daugherty, McKey & Co., Valdosta, Ga., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on lumber and 
carpenters’ moulding between Thomasville, Ga., and West 
Palm Beach, Fila. Ask for the establishment of maxima 
rates and reparation. 

No. 8622. 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on bitumi- 
nous coal, carloads, from points in West Virginia to La 
Crosse, the rates being made up of the sums of the locals 
from West Virginia points to Chicago, or of proportionals 
from points in West Virginia to Milwaukee, Manitowoc and 
Sheboygan, and the local rates from Chicago. Cease and 
desist order and the fixing of just and reasonable rates not 
to exceed the rates in effect from the same points of origin 
to Red Wing, Minn., Eau Claire, Menominee and Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 

No. 8623. The Beaver Co., Buffalo, vs. New York Central et al. 

Alleges the maintenance of lower rates on beaver board 
and competing commodities on eastbound shipments than on 
westbound results in unreasonable and unjustly discrimina- 
tory charges on shipments by complainant. Asks for reason- 
able rates and reparation on shipments to C. F. A. territory, 
made since April 1, 1914. 

No. 8624. Graves Coal and Coke Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. St. 
L. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of coal from 
DuQuoin to Gideon, Mo. Ask for the establishment of max- 
ima rates and reparation. 

No. 8625. Cataract Refining and Manufacturing Co., 
N. Y., vs. Wabash Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges by reason of 
alleged errors in classification on packing material used in 
connection with shipments of petroleum grease from Black 
Rock, N. Y., to San Francisco, Cal. Ask for cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 8626. Elmore, Brame & Co., 
Antonio & A. P. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on shipments of baled 
cotton from San Antonio, Tex., to Greenville, S. C., due to 
alleged failure to observe shipping instructions and routing. 
Cease and desist order and reparation asked for. 

‘No. 8627. The Freight Adjustment Steering Committee of 
Charleston, S. C., vs. A. C. L. R. Kk. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on fertilizers from Charleston to points 
on the Atlantic Coast Line, the C. & N. W., the C. C. & G., 
Norf. Sou., Seaboard Air Line, Sou. Ry. and Winston-Salem 
Southbound Ry. in that they are materially higher than the 
rates generally applied between points in southern states and as 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission where circum- 
stances and conditions are not more favorable. Cease and 
desist order and the establishment of maxima rates asked 





Buffalo, 


Montgomery, Ala., vs. San 


or. 

"No, 8629. In re divisions of rates between the Norfolk & West- 
ern on the one hand and the Marion & Rye Valley and the 
Virginia Southern on the other, with a view to ascertaining 
if they conform to the principle enunciated in the tap line 
case, that the Commission may inquire into such divisions 
with a view to preventing rebates. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington. D. C 


February 3, in I. and S. No. 788, the Commission suspended 
from February 5 until June 4 provisions in the following tariff: 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. Rk. Co. Sup. 1 to IL. Cc. C. 
No. F1739. They cancel: commodity rates on crushed stone, in 





bags, between points in New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
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and Rhode Island, making higher class rates applicable. The 
present rate from Berlin, Conn., to Anthony, R. 1, is 75 cents 
per 2,000 pounds; the proposed rate is 9 cents per 100 pounds, 
or $1.80 per net ton. The present rate to Harlem River, N. Y., 
is 55 cents per net ton and the proposed rate is 9 cents per 
100 pounds, or $1.80 per net ton. Rates between other points 
are likewise affected. 





February 4, in I. and S. No. 789, the Commission suspended 
until June 5 items in the following tariffs: Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co. I. C. C. No. Al13548, effective Feb. 6; Tennessee 
Central R. R. Co., H. B. Chamberlain, W. K. McAlister, re- 
ceivers, Sup. 4 to I. C. C. No. A342, eXective Feb. 15. The 
suspended items amend the transit rules which permit flour 
drawn into Nashville, Tenn., from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings to be converted into self-rising flour and re-shipped 
at through rates in effect via Nashville to southern points. 
The suspended items cancel the application of such transit 
rules as to traffic destined to certain territory. 





February 5, in I. and S. No. 726, the Commission further 
suspended from February 12 until August 12 Item 448, Sup. No. 
8 to Western Classification No. 53, Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 11. The 
suspended item increased the rating on steel sprocket chain, 
in less than carloads. It was suspended originally from Oct. 
15, 1915, to Feb. 12, 1916. 





February 5, in I. and S. No. 727, the Commission further 
pended from February 12 to August 12, Items 608 and 609, Sup. 
No. 8 to Western Classification No. 53, Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 11. 
The suspended items cancel classification ratings on artificial 
stone. They were suspended originally from Cct. 15, 1915, until 
Feb. 12, 1916. , 





February 5, in I. and S. No. 727, the Commission further sus- 
ended from February 12 until August 12 schedules in the fol- 
owing tariffs: 
aire, ag Western R. R. Co. Sup. 41 to C..G. W. I. C. C. 

No. 4867; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry., H. U. Mudge and Jacob 
M. Dickinson, receivers, Sup. 10 to I. C. C. No. C9433, Sup. 
14 to I. C. C. No. C9434; ® 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Sup. 5 to M. St. 
P. & S. Ste. M. I. C. C. No. 3429. 

They increase rates on cement from Mason City and other 
points of origin to various destinations in Wisconsin. Their 
operation was suspended originally from. Oct. 15, 1915, until 
Feb. 12, 1916. 





February 5, in I. and S. No. 730, the Commission further 
suspended from February 15 until August 15, Sup. 8 to Ameri- 
can Express Co. tariff I. C. C. No. $410. The suspended sup- 
plement withdraws express rates on milk and cream between 
all points on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. Its opera- 
tion was suspended originally from Oct. 18, 1915, until Feb. 15, 
1916. 

February 7, in I. and S. No. 729, the Commission further 
suspended from February 12 until August 12, Item §24B, Sup- 
plements Nos. 44 and 45 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1005. It 
increases class rates from Houston and other Texas gulf ports 
to Shreveport, La. It was suspended originally from Cctober 
15 to February 12. 

February 7, in I. and S. No. 732, the Commission further 
suspended from February 23 until August 23, Supplement No. 
1 to the Kansas City Southern I. C. C. No. 3411. The suspended 
supplement cancels a carload rate on lumber from Pickering, 
La., and other points of origin to Galveston, Tex. It was sus- 
pended originally from October 26 unti] February 23. 

February 8, in I. and S. No. 790, the Commission suspended 
from March 1 until June 29 items in tariffs increasing rates on 
plaster and plaster products from Garbutt and Oakfield, N. Y., 
and from Chester, Pa., and other originating points to points 
in New England. The present rate on plaster from Oakfield 
via the New York Central and the Boston & Albany to New 
England points on the. Boston & Albany is $2.10 per net ton. 
The proposed rate is $2.74. The present rate from Chester to 
Boston, Mass., is $2.52 and the proposed rate is $2.74 per net 
ton. It is proposed to increase the rate from Chester to Dan- 
bury and. Hartford, Conn., from $2.62 to $2.74. This proceeding 
has been assigned for hearing before Examiner La Roe, 10 
a. m., March 1, at United States court rooms, Philadelphia. 

January 8, in I. and S. No. 725, the Commission further sus- 
pended from February 29 until August 29, tariffs increasing 
charges on milk and cream to Boston, Mass., and other desti- 
nations. Their operation was suspended originally from Nov. 
1, 1915, until February 29, 1916. 





February 8, in I. and S. No. 733, the Commission further sus- 
pended from February 24 to August 24 items in Supplements 
Nos. 14 and 15 to Hinton’s I. C. C. No. A88. They increase 
basing rates on sewer pipe from Jacksonville, Fla., to Lake- 
land and various other points in Florida. They were suspended 
originally from Oct, 27, 1915, until February 24, 1916. 


February 8, in I. and S. No. 735, the Commission further sus- 
pended from February 29 until] August 29, schedules in tariffs 
increasing rates on sand from points in Indiana to Chicago and 
points taking the same rates. They were suspended originally 
from Nov. 1, 1915, to February 29, 1916. 

February 9, in I. and S. No. 791, the Commission suspended 
from February 10 until June 9, Item 1578C in the following 
tariffs: C. C. McCain, agent, Sup. 25 to I. C. C. No. 16; Eugene 
Morris, agent, Sup. 25 to I. C. C. No. 479; R. H. Countiss, agent, 
Sup. 25 to I. C. C. No. 997. The suspended item withdraws a 
commodity rate of $1.25 per 100 pounds on bananas, carload, 
from Mobile, Ala., to Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., applicable 
via El Paso, Tex., and Southern Pacific Co., or A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. via Deming, N. M., Bakersfield, Fresno or Stockton, Cal., 
and Southern: Pacific Co. The proposed combination rate is 
$1.45. 








~ 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the West- 
ern Classification Committee on Applica- 
tions for Changes in Rating, Rules, 
Etc., in Classification No. 53 


The Western Classification Committee, 
R. C. Fyfe, Chairman; H, C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 
The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates 
and at the hours named, consider the following ‘applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 53. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transportation 
Building, Chicago, unless another locality is stated. 








TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 29. 


Docket No. 638—9:30 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 

Electrical Appliances: 

Generators: In boxes or crates or on skids, L. C. L., first 
class; in packages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, class <A. 

(Cancels Item 23, Page 165, and Item 1, Page 166.) 

Generators and Engines combined: In boxes or crates or on 
skids, L. C. L., first class; in packages, loose or on skids, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 165.) 

Eliminate Item 24, Page 165; eliminate Item 25, Page 165; 
eliminate Item 56, Page 166. 

Jacks, Telephone, with cable attached: In boxes, L. C. L., first 
class; in boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
class A. 

(Cancels Item 14, Page 165.) 


Docket No. 639—9:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts: Automobile Parts: Steering Wheels: In boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
en weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 
Steering Wheel Rims, in boxes or crates, second class. 


Docket No. 640—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Refrigerators: Store Display, with glazed fronts or tops: 
Counter or Show Case: S. U., in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 12,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third 
class. 








(To amend Item 10, Page 151.) 





Docket No. 641—10:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Animal Tethers, not otherwise indexed by name, iron or steel, 
or iron or steel and wood combined: In bundles, third class; 
in barrels, boxes or crates, third class. 
(New Item.) 





Docket No. 642—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Roller Bearing Cups, in barrels or boxes, second class. 
(New Item.) 





Docket No. 643—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Eggs, desiccated, in barrels or in metal cans in barrels or 
boxes, second class. 
(To cancel Item 2, Page 164.) 


Docket No. 644—11:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Pianos and Talking Machines, mixed C. L., minimum weight 
12,000 pounds, second class. 
(New Item.) 








Docket No. 645—11:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Pipe or Pipe Casings (Bored Logs or Built up Stave Pipe), 
wooden, lined or not lined: Inside diameter over 6 inches, 


loose or in packages, L. C. L., third class: inside diameter’ 


6 inches or less, loose or in packages, L: C. L., third class; 
loose’ or in packages, straight or mixed C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 9, Page 270, and 14, Page 271.) 
Following docketed by shipper: 
To add to above the following note: 
Note.—With each carload of Pipe or Pipe Casing may be 
included cast iron pipe connections not exceeding 10 per 
cent of total weight of shipment. 





Docket No. 646—11:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Vehicle Parts, Self-Propelling: Trunk Racks, in boxes or crates, 
-second class. 
(To cancel Item 34, Page 329.) 





Docket No. 647—11:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
‘urniture: Tables, Dressing or Toilet, in boxes or crates, first 


class. 
(New Item.) 
Docket No. 648—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
‘olonnades, in boxes or crates, second class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 649—2:20 P. M. 
‘liminate Item 12, Page 210. 








Submitted by Carriers. 
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Docket No. 650—2:40 P. M. 


Submitted by Shippers. 
ale Root Dandruff Remedy, in metal cans in boxes, third 
class. 


(New Item.) 


Docket No. 651—2:50 P. M. 
% Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Metal: Type, not otherwise indexed by name: in pigs or slabs, 
weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose, L. C. L., third 
class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
OA Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth 
class. 
(Cancels Items 32 and 37, Page 216, and Item 4, Page 217— 
Uniform 4180.) 


Docket No. 652—3:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Gas Globes, Wire, in boxes or barrels, first class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 653—3:15 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Ink hh Other than School Desk, in barrels or boxes, second 
class. 











(To amend Item 3, Page 205.) 


Docket No. 654—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Machinery and Machines: Extractors: Honey or Wax, K. D., 
fourth class. 





(To amend Item 7, Page 231.) 


Docket No. 655—3:45 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Brake Shoe Parts, consisting of Inserts, Slugs, Backs, Hooks 
or Lugs: In barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in packages named, Cc. L., ‘minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(Cancels Item 1, Page 208.) 


Docket No. 656—4:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Smokestacks, Iron or Steel, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Plate or Sheet: U. S. standard gauge No. 17 or thinner, 
loose or in packages, L. C. L., class D1; U. S. standard 
gauge No. 16 or thicker, inside diameter over 48 inches, 
loose or in packages, L. C. L., class Di; U. S. standard 
gauge No. 16 or thicker, inside diameter over 24 inches 
but not over 48 inches, loose or in packages, L. C. L., first 
elass; U. S. standard gauge No. 16 or thicker, inside dia- 
meter 24 inches or less, loose or in packages, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class. Loose or in packages (see note), C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
Note.—Carload rating ineludes necessary equipment of 
Guy Rods or Guy Wires. 
(Cancels Item 4, Page 239—Uniform 5.) 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1. 
Docket No. 657—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Electrical Appliances, Machinery and Supplies: Electrical 
Steam Cookers, in boxes or crates, third class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 658—10:15 A. m. Submitted by Shippers. 

Gas: Oxygen: In steel cylinders, L. C. L., fourth class; in steel 

cylinders, C. L., minimum weight 30, 000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To amend Item 20, Page 192.) 

















Docket No. 659—10:30 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Hair: Horse, not otherwise indexed by name: In bags, Cc 
L., first class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; in 
bales, not machine pressed, L. C. L., first class; in machine 
pressed bales, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B). 
fifth class. 
(To cancel Item 242, Page 30, Sup. 8.) 


Docket No. 660—10:50 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Fly Nets, Horse: In bales or boxes, C. L., minimum weight 
20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
(To amend Item 17, Page 200.) 


Docket No. 661—11:15 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Fruit, Dried or Evaporated, Other Than Candied, Crystallized, 
Glaced. or Stuffed: 
Dates: In bulk in barrels or boxes, or in inner containers 
other than glass or earthenware, in barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., third class; in bulk in barrels or boxes, or in inner 
containers other than glass or earthenware, in barrels or 
boxes, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
Figs: In bags, L. C. L., third class; in bulk in barrels or 
boxes, or in inner containers other than glass or earthen- 
ware, in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in bags, 
in bulk in barrels or boxes, or in inner containers other 
than glass or earthenware, in barrels or boxes, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(To amend Items 16, Page 181, and 1, Page 182.) 


Docket No. 662—1:30 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 

Western Classification Committee. 

Pile Drivers, not otherwise indexed by name: K. D., loose or 

in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 

Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A; moved on 

own wheels, actual weight of car and contents, subject to 

minimum weight of 60,000 pounds (see note), class E. 

Note.—If additional car or cars are required on account 

of detached or overhanging parts, the minimum weight 
shall be increased 24,000 pounds for each additional car. 

(Cancels Pile Drivers from Item 1, Page 286.) 
Shovels, Power: K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L.,; first class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
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class A; moved on own wheels, actual weight of car and 
contents, subject to minimum weight of 60,000 pounds (see 
| note), class E. 

Note.—If additional car or cars are required on account 
of detached or overhanging parts, the minimum weight 
shall be increased 24,000 pounds for each additional car. 

(Cancels Item 17, Page 287.) 

Cranes or Derricks: Locomotive: K. D., loose or in packages, 
L. Cc. L, first. class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class A; moved on own wheels, actual 
weight of car and contents, subject to minimum weight of 
60,000 pounds (see note), class E, 

Note.—If additional car or cars are required on account 
of detached or overhanging parts, the minimum weight 
shall be increased 24,000 pounds for each additional car. 

Cranes or Derricks: Traveling: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., 
first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Cranes or Derricks, not otherwise indexed by name: Loose or 
in packages, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, C, L., 
A oR oe weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
ciass . 

(Cancels Items 19 and 22, Page 229, and Log Loading Machines, 
me and Steam Wrecking Cranes from Item 1, Page 


Docket. No, 663—2:15 P. M. 
Eliminate Item 5, Page 84, Article is properly covered by 
: 4, Page 204, as Husking Pins. 


Docket No. 664—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 


; Western Classification Committee. 
Building Sheet Metal Work: 


Capitals: Not nested,in boxes or crates, L. C. L., three times 
m cad class; nested, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first 
3 class. 
i Cornices: In bundles or loose, L. C. L., four times first class; 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., three times first class. 

Cornice Brackets or Cornice. Ornaments: Not nested, in 
,boxes or crates, L. C..L., three times first class; nested, 
in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Capitals, Cornices, Cornice Brackets or Cornice Ornaments, 
in packages or loose, straight or mixed C. L, minimum 
weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Ceiling or Siding, or Ceiling or Siding Moldings, Panels or 
Ornaments: Nested, in bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; 
nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in pack- 
ages or. loose, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 

36,000 pounds, fifth class, 

: (Cancels Items 3, 4, 5 and’ 6,. Page 156;. 21, Page 206; cancels 
Rock Face Siding and Steel Brick Siding from Item 1, 
Page 268). 


Docket No. 665—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 





Submitted by opinepre. 
em 








Furniture, Mattresses, Bed: 

Cotton, Cotton Felt, Excelsior, Fibre, Husk, Moss or Straw, 
separate or combined: In bales, wrapped in paper and bur- 
lap, L. C. L., first class; in fibreboard, pulpboard or corru- 

ted strawboard boxes meeting the requirements of Rule 
4 2 except that the outside dimensions of the boxes speci- 
fied in Section 2 (C) and (D) and Section 3 (C), (D) and 
(F) of Rule 42 may be increased to but not exceeding 100 
united inches, L. C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., first class; in packages named, Cc. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

Feather (Feather Beds): .In bales not machine pressed, two 
and one-half times first class; in bales, machine pressed, 
class D1; in boxes, two and one-half times first class. 

Hair: In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap, L. C. L., one 
and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. 

7 L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

; Wool: In bales, wrapped in paper and burlap, L. C. L., one 

| and one-half times first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. 
L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. : 

Upholstered Box Springs: In bales, wrapped in paper and 
burlap, L. C. L., class D1; in.boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
class D1: in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 10,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second class. 

(Cancels Item 4, Page 171; 6, Page 184; and 31, 32 and 36, 
Page 188.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 2. 


Docket No. 667—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Sodium (Soda): ‘Tri-Sodium Phosphate: In bags, barrels or 

boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(To cance] Item 11, Page 301.) 


Docket No. 668—10:30 A. M. 
Furniture: Cabinets or Closets: Medicine or Toilet, in boxes or 


crates, first class. 
(Cancels Item 1, Page 133.) 


Docket No. 669—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Sugar: Maple: In pails in crates, L. C. L., third class; in bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., third class. 
(To amend Item 23, Page 308.) 


Docket No. 670—11:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Curbing Reinforcements or Protecting Bars: In boxes, bundles 
or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages or loose, C. L., 














minimum welt 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
( 


o cancel Item 19, Page 208.) 
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Docket No. 671—11:30 A. M. Submitted by euyeers. 
Spark Plugs, Blectric: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 


third class. 
(To cancel Item 22, Page 301.) 


Docket No. 672—1:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Speed Indicators (Speedometers) or Speed Indicator Heads, in. 

boxes, first class. 

Speed Indicator Connections consisting of Brackets, Gears, 
Shafts, Shaft Tubes or Swivel Joints, in barrels or boxes, 
second class. 

(To cancel Items 6 and 7, Page 302.) 


Docket No. 673—2:00 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 

Second-hand Cases (boxes), Cases (boxes) which have been 
returned under Item 19, Page 139, Western Classification 
53, supplements thereto: or reissues thereof (except new 
cases) or cases (boxes) which have been returned empty. by 
baggage or express and are re-used in the movement of 
L. C. L. shipments, must be strapped with iron, wire or 
wooden straps on the sides and bottom at each end, such 
ee to be securely fastened to the case with staples or 
nails. 

(To cancel last paragraph, first column Page 164.) 


Docket No. 674—2:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 











Mangers (Feed Boxes) or Troughs, Feeding or Watering: Iron. 


or Steel, without Automatic Water Check Attachments: 
Plate or Sheet, not otherwise indexed by name: S. U., 
nested, in bundles, L. C. L., third class; nested, in barrels, 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, 
straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds, 
fifth class, 

(To amend Item 689, Page 22, Sup. 14.) 


Docket No. 675—3:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Nuts, Edible: In Shell: 


Peanuts: In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Peanuts, in shell, in packages provided for straight C. L. 
shipments, and Peanuts, shelled, not salted, in packages 
provided for straight C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., mini- 
mum weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth 


class. 
Nuts, Edible: Shelled (nut meats): , 

Peanuts, Salted: In fibre or metal cans or cartons, in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in pails, L. C. L., second 
class; in bulk in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class, 

Peanuts (Not Salted): In single bags, L. C. L., first class; 
in double bags, L. C. L., second class; in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 278, Page 49, Sup. 8.) 


Docket No. 676—3:30 P. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
meee or Machines: Linographs, in boxes, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class. 











, FRIDAY, MARCH 3, 
Docket No. 677—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Glass: Powdered (Not Painters’ Smalts): In bags, barrels or 
boxes, L. C, L., third class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
,mum weight 40,000 pounds, fifth class. 
(New Item.) 


Docket No. 678—10:15 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: Bodies: 


Baby Carriage or Go-Cart: Not nested, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., class Di; nested, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

Wagon: Dump: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., class D1; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(Cancels Item 24, Page 328.) 

Wagon: Farm: S. U., loose, L. C. L., class Dl; K. D., in 
boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), class A. : 

(Cancels Item 23, Page 328.) 

Horse-drawn Wagon Bodies, not otherwise indexed by name: 
With fixed or standing tops: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
three times first class; loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 10,000 pounds ‘(subject to Rule 6B), second 
class. Without fixed or standing tops: S. U., loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., class D1; K. D., in boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
ssipiirem weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
ciass ° 

(Cancels Item 1, Page 327, and cancels “Wagon” from Item 5, 
Page 327.) 








Docket No. 679—10:30 A. M. 
Submitted by Uniform Classificati tee. 
Vehicle Parts: “i ee 
Axle Beds, wooden, in the white: In bundles or crates, L. C. 
L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, class A. 
Bows, wooden: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class; 
in peeen named, C. L., minimum weight 14,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 
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Gear Woods, not otherwise indexed by name: 

In the white: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; 

loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, class A. 

In the rough: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; 
loose or in packages, C, L., minimum "weight 30,000 
pounds, class B. 

Hounds, wooden: ; : 

In the white, ironed or not*ironed: In bundles or crates, 
L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L.,° mini- 
mum weight 30,000 pourids, class A. 

In the rough, bent or sawed: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
fourth class; loose or in packages, C.-L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, class B. 

‘Hub Blocks, wooden, in the rough, bored or not bored: Loose 
or-in packages, L. C. L.; fourth class; leose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

Hub Blocks, wooden, in the white: In ‘boxes, bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 

Poles or Tongues, wooden: Finished: 

Passenger Vehicle: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., one and 
one-half times first class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
—_— weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), second 
class 

Wagon, Farm: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20, 000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), fourth class. 

Poles or Tongues, wooden, finished, not otherwise indexed by 
name: Loose or in packages, RO L., first class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), third class. 

Poles or Tongues, wooden: In the white, ironed or not ironed: 

S: U., in bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or 
in packages, C. L., minimum weight 16,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), third class. 

K. D., in bundles or crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or 
in ‘packages, i; minimum weight 30, 000 pounds, 
class <A. 

Poles or Tongues: In the rough: Loose or in packages, tu. C. 
L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

Reaches, wooden, in the white, ironed or not ironed: In bun- 

dles or crates, L. C. L, third class; loose or in packages, 

c. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 


Shafts, wooden: Finished: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
one and one-half times first class; in packages named, C. 
L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
second class. 

Shafts, wooden: In the white, ironed or not ironed: S. U., In 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class; loose or in packages, 
c. L., minimum weight 16, 000 pounds’ (subject to Rule 6B), 
third class. K. D., in bundles or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, class A 

Shafts, wooden: _— the rough, bent or sawed: In bundles or 
crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

Spokes, wooden, in the white: Other than Club-turned: In 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30, 600 pounds, class A. Club-turned: 
In bundles or crates, L. C. third class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum elaine "30, 000 pounds, class A. 

Felloes or Wheel Rims, wooden, not otherwise indexed by 

name: 

Bent: In the white: In bundles or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. In the rough: [In 
bundles or crates, L. C. ) ae fourth class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 24,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), class B. 

Sawed, not bent: In the white: In bundles or crates, L. C. 
L., third class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class A. In the rough: In bundles 
or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

Gear Woods, not otherwise indexed by name, in the rough: 
Hounds, wooden, in the rough, bent or sawed; Hub Biocks, 
wooden, in the rough, bored or not bored; Poles or Tongues, 
wooden, in the rough; Shafts, wooden, in the rough, bent 
or sawed: Felloes or Wheel Rims, wooden, not otherwise 
indexed by name, bent, in the rough, and Felloes or Wheel 
Rims, wooden, not otherwise indexed by name, sawed, not 
bent, in the rough, loose or in packages, mixed - Sc 2a; 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. 

(Cancels Items 31, 37, 38, 39, 40, 48, 44, 45 & 46, Page 327; 
Item 3, Page 329; Items 13, 14 ‘and 15, Page 331. ) 





Docket No. 680—1:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Vehicle Parts: Automobile Parts: Bodies: 

Passenger: Finished: In boxes or crates, L. C. L., three 
times first class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 

_ weight 10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), first class. 

Passenger: Not finished: Loose, L. C. L., three times first 
class; in boxes or crates, L. c: L., two and one-half times 
first ‘class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
10,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), first Class. 

Vreight: With fixed or standing tops, in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., three times first class. Without fixed or stand- 
ing tops: Loose, L. C. L., two and one-half times first 
class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., class Di; loose or in 
packages, c. L., minimum weight 10,000 pounds (subject 
to Rule 6B), first class. 

(To cancel Item 129, Page 30, Supplement 14.) 
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Docket No. 681—2:15 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and chine. by 
2 Western Classification Committee. 

Vehicles, Horse Drawn: _Freight: Wagons: 

Lunch: S. U., wheels on or off, actual weight, subject. to a 
minimum charge of 5,000 pounds, each at first class kate, 
loose, L. C. L., class D1; loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
arn weight 10, 000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), "second 
class 

Street Sprinkling: S. U., actual weight, subject to a mini- 
mum charge of 5,000. pounds each at first class rate, loose, 
L. C. L, one and one-half times first class. Tanks, S. U., 
gears K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., one and one- 
half times times first class; loose or in packages, C. L., 
eo BR! weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), 
cla. 

(Cancels Sprinkling Wagons from Items 2, 3 and 4, Page 326.) 

Tank, not otherwise indexed by name: 's. , a a actual weight, 
subject to a minimum charge of 5,000 pounds each at first 
class rate, loose, L. C. L., one and one-half times first 
class, Tanks S. U., gears K. D., loose or in packages, L. 
Cc. L., one and one- -half times first class; loose or in pack- 
ages, "Cc. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds (subject to Rule 
6B), class ‘A. 

(Cancels Item 5, Page 326, and Item 8, Page. 100.) 

Logging, or Logging Trucks: S. Us wheels’ on or off, actual 
weight subject to a minimum charge of 5,000 pounds each 
at first class rate, loose, L. C. L., one and one-half times 
first class. K. D., loose or in packages, L. C. L., first class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 pounds 
(subject to Rule 6B), class A. 

(Cancels Item 20, Page 325.) 
Vehicles: Horse Drawn: Freight: Carts: Concrete spreading: 
U., wheels on, actual weight subject to a minimum 
_ charge of 2,000 pounds each at first class rate, loose (sub- 
ject to Rule 20), L. Cc. L., one and one- -half times first 
class. S. U., wheels of, loose or in packages, L, C. L., first 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 20,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 
(Cancels Item 6, Page 326.) 





SATURDAY, MARCH 4. 


Docket No. 682—10:00 A. M 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 

Fence Material: Fencing: 

Expanded metal: In bundles, crates or rolls, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fourth class. 

Iron or steel, in panels: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Wire and iron or steel combined: S. US in panels, loose or in 
packages, L. C. L., second class; K. D., wire in rolls, other 
parts in bundles, L. C. L., third ‘class; loose or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum ‘weight 30, 000 pounds, fifth class. 

Wire, welded or woven: In rolls, L. C. L., third class; in 
rolis, Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 ounds, fifth class. 
Wood and wire combined: In bundles or rolls, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in packages named, C, L., minimum weight 

24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), Class C. 

Wooden, in sections: Loose or in bundles, L C. L., first 

class; loose or in bundles, C. L.; minimum weight "24, 000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class B. 

Fenne Material : Gates: 

Iron or steel: Loose or in packages, L. C. nei third class; 
loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight -30,000: pounds, 
fifth class. 

Iron or steel and wire combined: Loose or in packages, ZC. 
Cc. L., second class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 24,000 pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class "A. 

Wood and jron, steel or wire combined: Loose or in pack- 
ages, L. C. Ih, second class;-loose or in packages, C. L., 
Ey ie weight 24,000 pounds (subject. to Rule 6B), 
class A. 

Wooden: Loose or.in packages, L, C. L., second class; loose 
or in packages, C. L., minimum weight’ 24,000 pounds (sub- 
ject to Rule 6B), class A. 

Fence Material: Posts: So 

Cement or concrete: Loose. or in jediaed L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

Iron or steel, with or without equipment of fiftings: Loose or 
in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packdges, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. . 

Wooden: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth class; loose 
of a et <u c. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
class B. 

Fence Material: Stays or Clamps, Wire, Fence: In barrels, 
boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in pack- 
es ‘named, Tas minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

Fence Ratchets, iron or steel: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Fence Stretchers: In barrels, boxes, bundles or crates, tL: Cc; 
second class; in packages named, C. L,, minimum welsh 
30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 23 to 33, Page 171; Items 1 to 9 and Items 13, 

16, 17.and 19, Page 172.) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 7. 


Docket No. 683—10:00 A. M. Submitted by Carriers. 
Eliminate Item 18, Page 314, which reads as follows: 
Note.—Tin articles may be regarded as nested when 20 
per cent or one-fifth of space is saved by placing one ar- 
ticle within. another. Dinner pails, consisting of several 
parte placed inside the pail proper, are ratable as nested 
nware. 
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Docket No. 684—10:45 A. M. Submitted by Shippers. 
Tires, Rubber: Pneumatic, including inner tubes: In wire 
bound fibreboard packages, L. C. L., first class. 
(To add to Item 1, Page 316.) 


Docket No. 685—11:00 A. M. ‘Submitted by Shippers. 

Proposed to eliminate all estimated weights on Cooperage now 
shown in Items 16, 17, 19, 20, Page 151, and Items 1 and 2, 
Page 152. Also estimated weights shown in Item 20, Page 
138.) 


Docket No. 686—11:30 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Fruit, Other Than Dried, Evaporated or Fresh: 

Canned or Preserved in juice or syrup, or in liquid other than 
brine, vinegar or alcoholic liquor, Fruit Butter, Crushed 
Fruit, Fruit Jam, Fruit Jelly or Fruit Pulp: In earthen- 
ware, packed in crates, L. C. L., third class; in glass or 
earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in kits, pails or tubs, L. C. L., second class; in kits, 
pails or tubs, in crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in metal cans 








in crates, L. C. L., third class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in packages named, straight or mixed C. L., 


minimum we.ght 36,000 pounds), fifth class. 
(Caneels Item 8, Page 181.) 

In brine: Citrons or Lemons: In barrels, L. C. L., fourth 
class: in barrels, straight or mixed-C, L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 10, Page 181.) 

In brine: Olives: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels 
or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in metal cans in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., third class; in bulk in kits or pails, L. C. 
L., second class: in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., third class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
fifth class; in tank cars, C. L. (subject to Rule 32), fifth 
class. 

(Cancels Item 12, Page 134.) 

Jams, Jellies or Preserves, not otherwise indexed by name: 
In earthenware, packed in crates, L. C. L., third class; in 
glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in kits, pails or tubs, L. C. L., second class; 
in kits, pails or tubs, in crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
metal cans, in crates, L. C. L., third class; in bulk, 
in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in metal cans, 
in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. ze 

Jams, Jellies or Preserves, not otherwise indexed by name, 
and Fruit, canned or preserved (in juice or syrup, or in 
liquid other than brine or alcoholic liquor), Fruit Butter, 
Crushed Fruit, Fruit Jam, Fruit Jelly or Fruit Pulp, in 
packages provided for L. C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(New Items). 

Dill Weed, pickled, in brine or vinegar: In barrels, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. ‘ 

Sauerkraut, including Sauerkraut Brine: In metal cans, in 
boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in bulk, in kits, L. C. L., third 
class; in bulk, in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class; in pack- 
ages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 

Pickles, not otherwise indexed by name (see Note): 

Note.—kKatings apply on Fruits, Nuts or Vegetables, pick- 
led in brine or vinegar, not otherwise indexed by name. 

In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in metal cans in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
third class; in bulk, in kits or pails, L. C. L., second class; 
in bulk,.in barrels, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, 
c. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class; in tank 
ears, C. L. (subject to Rule 32), fifth class. 


Mixed carloads of Pickles, not otherwise indexed by name (see 
Note), in packages specified for L. C. L. shipments, Dill 
Weed, in brine or vinegar, Olives, in brine, Pimentos, in 
brine, Sauerkraut, Table Sauces, not otherwise indexed by 
name, or Vinegar, in packages specified for L. C. L. ship- 
ments, will be taken at the highest rating provided for car- 
load quantities of any article in the shipment. The mini- 
mum weight shall be the highest C. L. minimum weight 
provided for any article in the shipment. 


Sauces, Table, not otherwise indexed by name, including Cat- 
sup, prepared Horse-radish, prepared Mustard, Pepper 
Sauce or Salad Dressing: In earthenware, packed in crates, 
L. Cc. L., second class; in glass or earthenware, packed in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in metal cans in 
barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in bulk, in kits or 
pails, L. C. L., second class; in_ bulk, in barrels, L. C. L., 
third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
86,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 6, 8, 9, 10, 110) 14, Page 134; Item 12, Page 





Docket No. 687—11:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Vegetables: 

Canned or Preserved, including Canned Corn, Canned Hom- 
iny,. Canned Pork and Beans, Canned Scrapple and Canned 
Tomatoes, but not including Dried. Evaporated or Pickled 
Vegetables or Tomato Pulp (see Note): In earthenware, 
packed in crates, L. C. L., third class; in glass or earth- 
enware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; 
in metal cans, in crates, L. C. L., third class; in metal cans, 
in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages 
named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

Note.—Canned Sauer Kraut may be included in mixed 
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Cc. L. at fifth class, minimum weight 36,000 pounds. 
(Cancels Item 7, Page 134—U. 3777.) 


Docket No. 688—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform and Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 





Pipe: 

Iron or steel, cast: Loose or in packages, L. C. L., fourth 
class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Cast Pipe from Item 13, Page 270—Straight C. L.) 

Iron or steel, cast, wood-lined:. Loose or in packages, L. C. 
L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 
weight 30,000 pounds, class A. 

(Cancels Item 16, Page 270.) 

Iron or steel, wrought: Welded or seamless: Loose or in 
packages, L, C. L., fourth class; loose or.in packages, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels wrought, welded or seamless Pipe from Item 13, 
Page 270—Straight C. L.) 

Iron or steel, lead covered: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Iron or steel, lead lined: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; 
in boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Lead covered and lead lined, loose or in packages, mixed 
C. L.,.minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Item 17, Page 270.) 

Iron or steel, tin lined; In bundles, L. C. L., first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class; loose or in pack- 
ages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Pipe from Item 18, Page. 270.) 

Lead, plain or wire covered: In bundles, coils or on reels 
not slatted, L. C. L., second class; in crates, L. C. L., third 
class; on slatted reels, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., fourth class; loose, packed in excelsior, 
hay, straw or similar packing materials, or in packages, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Lead pipe, plain, or wire covered, loose, packed in excelsior, 
hay, straw or similar packing materials, or in packages, 
and Pipe Fittings, not otherwise indexed by name, lead, in 
barrels or boxes, mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Items 14 and 15, Page 216, and eliminates Lead Pipe, 
not otherwise indexed by name, and Lead Pipe, wire cov- 
ered, from Item 20, Page 216.) 





Docket No. 689—2:30 P. M. > 
Descriptions by Uniform and .Ratings by 
Western Classification Committee. 
Pipe Fittings: 
Cocks or Valves, including Gate Valves, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 

Copper, brass or bronze, not plated or copper, brass or 
bronze body, not plated: In barrels, boxes or crates, L. 
C. L., second class; in packages named, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 17 and 18, Page 148.) 

Iron or steel, not plated, or iron or steel body, not plated: 
Weighing each 25 pounds or over, loose or on skids, L. C. 
L., third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third 
class; in packages, loose or on skids, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(Cancels Valve and Water Gates from Item 13, Page 
270—Straight C. L.) 

Nickel-plated, in barrels or boxes, first class; silver-plated, 

in barrels or boxes, one and one-half times first class. 
Expansion Joints: 

Copper, brass or bronze or copper, brass or bronze body: 
In barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., second class: in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. 

Iron or steel or iron or steel body: Weighing each 25 
pounds or over, loose or on skids, L. C. L., third class: in 
barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in pack- 
ages, loose or on skids, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 
pounds, fifth class. 

(New.) 


Hangers, iron or steel: Weighing each 25 pounds or over, 
loose, L, C. L., third class; in bags, L. C. L., third class; 
in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; loose or in 
packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 


class. 
(New.) 


Supports, iron or steel, consisting of Anchors, Arches, Brack- 
ets, Chairs, Rests, Rolls or Sleeves: Weighing each 25 
pounds or over, loose, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., fourth class; loose or in packages, straight or mixed 
Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

(New.) 
Pipe Fittings, not otherwise indexed by name: 

Copper, brass or bronze, not plated or copper, brass or bronze 
and iron or steel combined, not plated (see Note): In bar- 
rels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, 
Cc. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth class. 

(Cancels Items 11 and 12, Page 153.) 

Copper, brass or bronze, lead-covered or lead-lined, not 
plated: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L.; second class; in 
packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. 

(New.) 


Copper, brass or bronze, tin lined, not plated: In barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight a ee fourth class. 

New. 

Iron or steel, not plated (see Note): Weighing each 25 
pounds or over, loose, L. C. L., fourth class; in bags, L. C. 
L., fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., 
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fourth class; loose or-in packages, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 te es fifth. class. 
(Cancels Fittings from Item 13, Page 270—Straight C. L.) 
Iron or steel, lead-covered or lead-lined, not plated: In bar- 
rels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class. 


(New. s 
Iron or steel, tin-lined, not plated: In barrels, boxes or 
crates, L..C. L., second class; in packages named, C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fourth class. 
(Cancels Fittings from Item 18, Page 270—straight C. L.) 
Iron or steel, wood-lined: Weighing each 25 pounds or over, 
loose, L. C. L., fourth class; in barrels, boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 mite fifth class. 
ew.) 


Lead: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages 
ow L., Minimum weight 30,000 pounds, fourth 
class. 


; (New.) 
Nickel-plated, in barrels or boxes, first class; silver-plated, in 
barrels or boxes, one = one-half times first class. 
ew.) 

Note.—Ratings on iron or steel Pipe Fittings, not plated, 
apply also on iron or steel Pipe Fittings, not plated, having 
nuts, plugs, rings, screws, seats, sleeves or stay rods of 
brass or other metal. 


Docket No. 690—4:00 P. M. 2 Submitted by Shippers. 
Metallic Document Boxes, in boxes or crates, first class, 
(To amend Item 21, Page 303.) 


MALADY OF THE RAILWAYS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the New Haven board of 
directors, addressed the annual convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Feb. 8 on “The Malady 
of the Railways.” In his introductory remarks he told 
about the old-time physician’s practice of blood-letting 
and called attention to the fact that the richer the patient 
was the more regularly the blood-letting operation took 
place. : Often, he said, the patient died, from no apparent 
cause other than his. weakening by reason of the loss of 
blood. 


He said it was to the interest of the public that the 
railroads should always be prepared to carry the “peak 
load”—that is, the hardest strain—but he wanted to know 
if there was any reason for believing they would be able 
to carry the peak load if they were to be subjected to 
periodical blood-lettings. 





“It is the present and the future which confront us,” 
said he. “Let the dead past be buried. The country 
must go on. The railways must be prepared to serve an 
ever-increasing population. 


“It is my good fortune to know a. large number of the 
directors and officers of the railways in the United States 
and also a great many men in the ranks. I firmly believe 
that the great majority of them are as loyal, as patriotic 
and as high-minded men as any in every walk of life, and 
they are anxious to do their whole duty to the railways 
and the public they serve. Give them a fair show. To 
condemn railways as a whole because of the errors of 
a few is foolish, and to prevent their proper development 
is unwise, and dangerous for the future welfare of the 
country. 

Less Mileage Constructed. 


“Whatever the reasons for the present malady of the 
railways, two facts stand out prominently in the history 
of the railways of the United States for the year 1915. 
One is that less mileage was built in that year than in 
‘ny year sinee 1864. There have been only three years 
ince 1848 when there was a smaller mileage of new rail- 
vay construtced than in 1915. The other fact has to 
(oO. with the amount of railway mileage in the hands of 

ceivers in 1915. With only one exception, 1893, was 
‘ce mileage that entered into the hands of receivers larger 
tian last year; and 1893 was a panic year. 
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“There was a-total mileage of 41,988 in the hands of 
receivers in 1915, the total capitalization of which was 
$2,264,000,000. In that year alone 20,143 miles of road went 
into the hands of receivers, and these roads had a capital- 
ization of $1,070,808,628. This compares with 4,222 miles 
in 1914 with a total capitalization of $199,571,446, in re- 
This is not a healthy condition; it is a 
malady that affects directly and indirectly everyone in 
the country. 

“Many thoughtful men in the United States are filled 
with anxiety over the future, now that this country, 
whether it wishes to or not, is being forced into the 
position of a world power and compelled to take its part 
in international affairs to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

“It appears to be harder and harder to follow Wash- 
ington’s advice ‘to beware of entangling alliances.’ As a 
natural consequence ‘preparedness’ is discussed on all 
sides. There are several kinds of ‘preparedness.’ All 
of our industries must be prepared—our young men must 
be prepared—labor must be prepared—capital must be 
prepared—our army and navy must be prepared, the gov- 
ernment itself must be prepared—and last, but not least, 
our railways must be prepared. 

“In a time of profound peace in this country, the rail- 
ways are congested and cannot carry satisfactorily the 
total load. What could they do in their present condition 
if the added burden of war were thrown upon them? Many 
industries would have to stop because the railways’ first 
duty would be to handle the men and material incident 
to war. , 

“Railway preparedness is, therefore, a vital ‘sine qua 
non’ for adequate national preparedness. 


Need of Capital. 


“The serious freight congestion of 1906-1907. and the 
recent one emphasize the fact that the railways have a 
very small ‘factor of safety’ with which to meet the 
strain of a sudden and increased load. 

“It is difficult to estimate how much money will be 
necessary to bring the railways of the United States up 
to the point of efficiency demanded by the business of the 
country, but it is likely to be more than any of the esti- 
mates yet made. An interesting and instructive report 
upon this subject was made in 1912 by the committee 
on internal trade and improvements of the New York 
State Chamber of Commerce, of which Samuel W. Fair- 
child was, and is now, chairman. Mr. Fairchild estimated 
that $1,700,000,000 a year would be needed. 


“In the seven-year period ending June 30, 1907, about 
$4,500,000,000 was spent, or at the rate of about $650,- 
000,000 a year. Mr. Fairchild’s estimate was more nearly 
correct, as the facilities are not now adequate. 

“In order to attract capital an undertaking must appeal 
to those who have capital to invest. Probably the most 
important factor in the investment of money in railway 
securities is the item known as net operating income, 
for out of this must come the return paid upon invested 
capital. The net operating income of the railways of the 
country for the year ending June 30, 1914, was $849,122,- 
647. This was $8,550,000 more than was reported in 1907. 
In the meantime, the $4,500,000,000 of new money had 
been expended by the railways, and yet after that ex- 
penditure of $4,500,000,000 on new facilities, the net op- 
erating income increased but $8,550,000. This. represents 
a return of less than two-tenths of one per cent. Road 
and equipment had been increased by 25 per cent. Net 
revenue had increased about one. per cent. ~ 
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Excessive Legislation and Regulation. 


“I believe the majority of the people in the United 
States think that privately owned railways, honestly and 
efficiently administered, and subject to intelligent and rea- 
sonable regulation by public authority, is far better policy 
for the country than government ownership. Because of 
sins of omission and commission by both owners and 
regulators, this malady of the railways exists, and many 
remedies have been tried, and there is much confusion 
and discussion because of them. Too many alleged cures 
have been hastily tried and too many ‘hobbies’ fastened 


upon the roads. This tendency to extreme lawmaking 


applies to all forms of business, as well as to the rail- 
ways. When a man is sick, he gets the best doctor at 
his command; if he builds a bridge, the.. best engineer, 


But in this delicate and difficult matter of regulating 


business, the country has not been able always to obtain 
the most experienced men, and this is said without dis- 
paragement of many good men who are in the regulating 
business. 

“From 1909 to 1915 the states enacted 60,001 and Con- 
gress enacted 2,013 new laws which involved the con- 
sideration of more than one-half million legislative prop- 
ositions, or an annual production of over 12,000 new laws 
to be assimilated by the business world. The Sixty-third 
Congress alone considered 30,053 bills and enacted 700. 

“The measures enacted by the state and national bodies 
are estimated to cover 43,500 printed pages and to include 
over 151,000 titles and sub-titles; and the legislation coy- 
ered a very wide range. Affecting the railways alone in 
the years 1912, 1913, 1914 and 1915 there were 16 titles 
and 60 sub-titles of legislation and 3,016 bills were intro- 
duced into the legislatures, of which 442 became laws. 
In 1913, only two years ago, 1,395 bills were proposed 
in the state legislatures. In 1915 the agitation subsided 
somewhat, and only 1,093 bills were introduced. 

“In the mass of legislation passed were laws governing 
arbitration, train rules, equipment, passenger and freight 
trains, cars, signals, clearances, proper crossings, main- 
tenance of tracks, stations, claims, trespassers, the char- 
acter of reports to be made, beneficial associations, and 
countless measures affecting the general conduct of the 
railway business. Some of these laws conflicted with 
others, and nearly all imposed additional burdens upon 
the railways, added to expenses, and, to a certain extént, 
reduced the efficiency of the railways to produce the 
needed transportation. 


Unification of Railway Laws. 


“During the past year there has been a unified and 
standardized banking and currency system tried and not 
found wanting. The Federal Reserve System marked, per- 
haps, the farthest step in advance toward nationalized 
business activity yet undertaken, and its successful op- 
eration is ample proof of the soundness of the theory 
upon which it was built. 

“But there are yet other steps to be taken before the 
ideal of economic unity is worked out. Not only is it 
desirable that the commerce of the country, as represented 
by your organization, should be united in spirit and pur- 
pose, but it is equally necessary that the carriers of that 
commerce should be operated under a harmonious system 
of regulation having due regard to their functions as the 
bearers of interstate trade and the servants of the entire 
nation. 

“To-day, the carriers of interstate commerce are the 
servants of 49. masters, of conflicting powers and desires, 
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and if it be true that no man can successfully serve two 
masters, how confusing and inefficient must be the mental 
state of him who must serve the United States and a 
number of sovereign states. 

“The result of this conflict between state and nation 
has been a great waste of energy and loss of power to 


* serve the public. A very large amount of the time of 


railway officers must be devoted to the discussion with 
the numerous regulatory bodies, and this time could be 
spent with better results in an effort to improve the 


efficiency of the railways. The regulators have been so 


anxious to take on new work that they are overburdened, 
and questions in dispute are not disposed of promptly and 
satisfactorily. One result of this excessive regulation has 
been to increase the price to be paid for new capital 
‘Needed in the business. 

“It is obvious that, as a result of governmental policy 
and economic conditions combined, the railways of the 
country have suffered materially, not only to their own 
loss, but to the vast detriment of the business community. 

“The deluge of laws and regulations and the divided 
authority is another cause of the present malady of the 
railways, and the public should consider it and take steps 
to-improve this feature of the situation.” 


TAP-LINE ARGUMENT 





oad 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Luther M. Walter and John F. Finnerty, Feb. 5, dis- 
cussed a far western tap-line case in the formal com- 
plaint of the Three Lakes Lumber Co. against the Wash- 
ington. Western and others, the Great ‘Northern and the 
Northern Pacific being the respondents most interested. 
The nominal respondent is a tap line with which the 
trunk lines canceled through route and joint rate ar- 
rangements in 1913, before the Supreme Court decided 
the tap-line case. , 


The proceeding now is to have the Commission declare 
that the trunk line, by failing to maintain the coast group 
rates from points on the Washington Western, unjustly 
discriminated against the lumber shippers on that road in 
favor of shippers on other short roads, particularly on 
what is technically the Hartford & Eastern, which, the 
complainants assert, is the railroad name of Rucker Bros., 
their competitors in’ the lumber business. Mr. Walter 
declared that the Northern Pacific leased its Monte Cristo 
branch to the Hartford & Eastern for a sum that does 
not even pay taxes on its value of $1,000,000 and pays 
it a division of 15 per cent out of the group-rates, which 
division it does not allow the Western Washington, the 
tap line. He suggested reparation on the basis of divi- 
sions in effect at the time the joint rate arrangement 
was broken. He said that the Commission might feel 
constrained to award reparation measured by the local 
rates of the Western Washington. He suggested that the 
Western Washington and the trunk lines be allowed to 
agree upon divisions if they can. *If they cannot, he said, 
the ‘Commission must fix them. Mr. Finnerty said there 
are eighty-odd logging roads in that part of the country and 
the companies he represented do not care to get into the 
troubles that have afflicted carriers in the Southwest. * Mr. 
Walter asked him to name one road on. which there is 
a mill. He said they were ail logging roads and not tap 


lines. 
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Who’s Who In Traffic 


By A. E. Heiss 


A few years ago, when Eastphalians from around Ham- 
burg and Bremen came to trade with their kinsmen who 
had followed those eminent emigration agents Hengst 
and Horsa into the British isles, they carried with them 
silver coins of more than ordinary fineness. No home 
was complete without one or more of the easterlings’ 
pieces of silber, siller or silver. Betimes, the West- 
phalians who had followed Hengst 
and Horsa, being so busy chasing 
the black-haired British brother back 
into the hills, dropped the “ea” and 
referred to the desirable silver as 
“sterling.” 

That was some time before the 
beginning of the present eruption in 
Europe which has destroyed the 
business of other emigration agents. 
It was even before folks forgot that 
Charles Martel and Charlemagne 
spoke the Frankfurter dialect’ be- 
cause French had not been invented. 
It was before Martel saved civiliza- 
tion in Europe by using his hammer 
on the African invaders and Karl 
der Grosser re-established the west- 
ern empire. It was before their 
time simply because the ‘traders 
were doing business between ° the 
east coast of what is now England 
and. the north coast of Germany, 
long before the Franks crossed the 
Rhine and changed the name of 
Gallia by giving it a softened ver- 
sion of their own name. 

With these dabs. of historic fact 
the introduction of John Allen Ster- 
ling is accomplished. The stocky, 
blue-eyed congressman lives up to 
his-name. Were certificate needed, 
the mere fact that James R. Mann, 
Republican leader of the House of 
Representatives, appointed him a 
member of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce 
would be better than the affidavit 
of any other person, because Mann 
knows Sterling. But it is more to 
the point that Mann knows about 
interstate commerce and the regula- 
tion thereof, particularly the latter. 

Sterling is a congressional recidi- 
vist. He was out from March 4, 
1913, to March 4, 1915. Then the 
Bloomington district, the district in which Mann was born, 
the one that gave the country David Davis, Leonard Swett, 
Hilbert Hubbard, Melville E. Stone, Ward Lamon (Lincoln’s 
friend), Adlai Stevenson, Margaret Illington, Sir William 

an Horne, the two Marvin Hughitts and the five or six 
“otters, all of whom intend to become railroad presidents, 
nd three of whom have achieved their desires, sent him 
ack to Washington. 

When that district yanked him out of Congress, Ster- 

ug was next to the headship of the committee on the 
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Judiciary, the committee that, while the House was a 
well-organized legislative ‘body, gave fool legislative pro- 
posals their lethal doses. When he came back he desired 
not to return to that committee, and, indeed, Mann had 
other thoughts for him. 

Before Mann became the Republican leader,, he was 
chairman of the committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. That work was his love. 
There could be nothing more im- 
portant than the proper regulation 
of commerce, and without good 
legislation the whole matter would 

become a mess. There is a thought 
among some Republicans that the 
political weather-vane is going to 
veer in their direction next Novem- 
ber to such an extent that they will 
regain control of at least the House 
of Representatives. They think the 
‘veering will be much more marked 
than that, but it:is sufficient that 
‘they think the fortunes of political 
war will give them .at -ieast that 
much. 

If James R. Mann does not take 
thought. of the future he never 
takes thought of anything. He rea- 

soned that when ‘the Republicaas 
are again in control of the House 
legislation for the more efficient 
regulation of interstate commerce 
will be absolutely necessary. Hav- 
ing thought much on the _ sub- 
ject himself, Mann’s conclusion is 
that when he becomes speaker and 
therefore boss of the House, leg- 
islation under the commerce clause 
of the constitution will not only 
be desirable, but necessary. He 
knows that as speaker, he can- 
not return to his old love, but he 
intends that whatever is done shall 
be of the gilt-edged kind. 

The Angles, Saxons and Jutes, in 
England, when they: had choice of 
money, chose that of the easterlings. 
Mann had choice of all the Repub- 
lican members when he came to 
make up the -committee, which, in 
his estimation, will be the most 
important when the Republicans re- 
turn toe power. Therefore he chose 
Sterling. The latter preferred to go 
to the ways and means committee, but Mann convinced 
him that that would be hiding his light under a bushel. 
Sterling agreed, because he is. a man of sense. 

John Allen Sterling was born in McLean County, Illinois, 
of which Bloomington is the seat, in 1857, soon after his 
parents moved from Ohio.: That may be of significance 
to those who have heard of the swinishness of Ohioans 
for public office. He was born on a farm and grew up 
on it. Naturally he became a country school teacher. 

At one time it looked as if he would devote his life to 
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the vocation of teaching the young idea how to shoot, 
for he was superintendent of school at Lexington, IIL, 
for two years after being graduated from Illinois Wes- 
leyan, through which he was able to pass because his 
borrowing credit was good. He taught mathematics at 
Wesleyan after becoming a school superintendent. 

In due course he studied law. Like the Hon. William 
Howard Taft, he served time as a court reporter on a 
newspaper, the Bloomington Pantagraph having the dis- 
tinction of having had “pieces” about cases in court 
written by Sterling. He was a reporter during the tim® 
his new shingle as a lawyer was gathering rust, and the 
stipend which he received from the editor was a great 
help, although it was not as much for a whole year’s 
work, as a star reporter on a city daily now receives 
for one month. 

Why is this written about John Sterling in a column 
devoted to Who’s Who in Traffic when he has never 
done a bit of railroad work other than “lawing” for cr 
against a railroad? Because he is the promising baby 
of the interstate and foreign commerce committee, thé 
personal selection of James Robert Mann to take the 
place on that committee of ‘which James Robert Mann 
was the chairman. He is a man to watch, because he 
_ is at the head of the bar at home—a bar that for more 
than half a century has been noted throughout the coun- 


try for the ability of its members; because he is diligent, . 


“has a good head on him,” is so steady and rings so true 
that “sterling” is an adjective none too strong to describe 


him. 


LEHIGH BOAT CASE IN COURT 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The long-expected suit of the Lehigh Valley to have 
the Commission’s order directing that company to get 
rid of its six lake line package carriers has been filed in 
the federal court for the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
by R. W. Barrett, solicitor for the railroad company. A 
copy of it has been sent to Chief Counsel Folk, who 
was on his way from California to Washington at the 
time the bill was filed. 

It alleges the fifth section of the Panama Canal part 
of the Act to regulate commerce to be unconstitutional 
in that Congress assumed to delegate legislative powers 
to the Commission, and further, in that it empowers the 
Commission arbitrarily to grant or withhold leave to the 
petitioner to operate a large portion of its property 
lawfully purchased by it and long used by it in inter- 
state commerce; that no standard is supplied for the 
guidance or control -of the Commission in passing on 
applications made thereunder to have the question of 
competition or the possibility of competition between 
the petitioner’s rail line and water line determined, and 
that the orders made under that section are unlawful 
and void. 

The bill further says that, even assuming the section 
to be constitutional, the Commission erred in that it 
arbitrarily and without evidence upon which to base its 
orders deprived the petitioner of the use of its prop- 
erty of a value exceeding $1,000,000, and further, that 
the Commission erred when it held that there was or 
could be competition between the rail line and the water 
line. It says the testimony demonstrated to the Com- 
mission that it would be impossible for the Lehigh Val- 
ley to transport any freight of any kind to or from any 
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place to which the boats of the Lehigh Valley Trans- 
portation Co. do or could be operated. 

Filing of the bill revealed the fact that the Lehigh 
Valley has been trying to bait the government into tak- 


ing some action with regard to the orders of the Com- 


mission, issued under date of May 7, 1915, so as to get 
the matter into the courts. Correspondence between the 
railroad company and Blackburn Esterline, special assist- 
ant to the attorney-general in charge of interstate com- 
merce cases, is made a part of the bill. It shows that 
on December 16 the Lehigh sent out the steamer Wilkes- 
Barre so that it might commit a technical violation of 
the law and thereby give the government an opportunity 
to begin proceedings for the collection of the penalty 
attached to a violation of an order of the Commission. 


The Lehigh advised the Department of Justice of its 
desire to get into court in that way two months before 
the technical violation was committed, so that the gov- 
ernment might ‘be prepared to “go to the mat” on the 
subject with it. Four days after the violation of the 
order the Lehigh advised the government that it had 
carried out its plan and asked that the attorney-general 
bring suit for recovery of the penalty. It received a 
promise that action would be taken, but on January 24 
it received an apology from Mr. Esterline because the 
press of other business had made it impossible for the 
department to do anything. At the same time he an- 
nounced that he would have to go West for ten days 
or two weeks. Soon after his return, he said, the de- 
partment would have some report to make on the matter. 


Saying that the Lehigh Valley had made every possible 


effort to bring about a quick and adequate interpreta- 


tion of the law, the company filed its bill of complaint. 
It asserted as its reason for desiring to get into the 
courts during the winter the fact that shippers must 
make contracts for merchandise during the closed sea- 
son when boats are not running, and also because it can- 
not afford to run the risk of incurring the heavy pen- 
alties imposed by the law by ignoring the order. 

The bill says shippers are as much interested in the 
question as the carriers. Therefore it hopes for a deci- 
sion before the opening of navigation, April 15, because 
it desires to continue the use of its property in Buffalo 
and Chicago and its ships on the great lakes. 


a3 WISCONSIN TRAFFIC PROGRAM 
In connection with a program arranged for the Wisconsin 
Commercial and Industrial Congress, to be held at the 
University of Wisconsin, February 14 to 18, one session is 
to be devoted to “Traffic Problems and Foreign Trade.” 
The program is as follows: “The Rate Question in Wis- 


‘consin,” J. N. Tittemore, Omro; “The Railroad Commission 


and the Shipper,” Carl D. Jackson, Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission; “Some Contemporary Aspects of Foreign Trade,” 
Prof. Ralph H. Hess; discussion, D. F. Hurd, traffic com- 
missioner, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and Prof. 
Henry R. Trumbower. 


TELEGRAPH COMPLAINT DISMISSED. 


The complaint of John L. Moore, trading as John lL. 
Moore & Co., stock brokers, at Pittsburgh, against the 
Western Union has been dismissed at the request of the 
complainant, as he is no longer in business. The alleg:- 
tion was that the refusal of the telegraph company to 
furnish him quotations of the New York Stock Exchange, 
while furnishing them to other. brokerage’ houses, mad 
the practice of the company unjustly discriminatory. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of Tur Trarric Wortp of Trans: 
portation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


WHAT CONSTITUTES INTERSTATE 
TRIP ) 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WORLD: “ 

Referring to recent discussion in your columns relative 
to legality of a- through passenger securing passage 
based upon the combination of intermediate local rates: 

In this connection, a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi, in the case of Illinois Central Railroad vs. 
Holman, No. 16277, Jan. 12, 1914, is of interest. The de- 
cision of the court:may be summarized as follows: 

A newspaper editor held a mileage book issued in ex- 
change for advertising, which was endorsed to comply 
with the federal regulations as follows: 

“Only good for transportation between points entirely 
within the state of Mississippi, and must not be used in 
connection with or as any part of interstate trip.” 

He boarded a train at Vaiden, Miss., for Memphis, 
Tenn., tendering mileage to Sardis, Miss., and at that 
point purchased a ticket to Memphis, boarding the same 
train. The conductor attempted to collect a cash fare 
for the previous ride from Vaiden to Sardis, Miss., was 
refused and had passenger ejected from the train. 

The suit was for damages account of humiliation, etc. 

The court held that the mere stopping of the train at 
Sardis, permitting the passenger to alight and purchase 
a ticket, did not change the passenger from an inter- 
state to a state passenger, and that his status was fixed 
when he boarded the train at Vaiden, Miss., for Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





W. A. MOORE. 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1916. 


IN SUPPORT OF BRANDEIS 





. Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 


I notice you are strongly against the appointment of 
Mr. Brandeis. Your reason is also lack of “judicial 
temperament.” 

“Judicial temperament,” I take to mean, for one thing, 
that a judge who has it gives property rights- first and 
human rights second consideration. A man without such 
a temperament is just what our Supreme Court is badly 
in need of, and I recently urged our Missouri. senators, 
Stone and Reed, to make good President Wilson’s excel- 
lent selection of Mr. Brandeis. The country is in need 
of many more men like him. 

H. H. KLAUS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 7, 1916. 


A CORRECTION 


Editor The Traffic World: : 

On page 280 of The Traffic World of Jan. 29, 1916, you 
reproduce some correspondence regarding the rate on 
hcusehold goods, less carload, from Elliott City, La., to 
T\lertown, Miss., shipment moving Jan. 13, 1915.- All 
Derties handling this matter seem to have overlooked 


items 60-A and 1690-A, supplemnt 14 of S. W. L. Tariff 
38-G, which ‘prevent the application of any through rates 
from Louisiana points to points in St. Louis territory in 
Mississippi, leaving the combination rate to apply. 

Won’t you please transmit this information to the “Vice- 
President and General Manager” referred to, so that the 
man who shipped the goods and paid the correct charges 
will not be sued for additional charges which are not 
legal? 

Should correction be made in The Traffic World, please 
do not use my name. _. 

Shreveport, La., Feb. 2, 1916. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

I am returning letter from Shreveport, La., which ac- 
companied your letter of the 4th inst., and in reply I 
have to state it apears that our traffic department, as 
well as the traffic department of the Railroad, over- 
looked item 60-A of supplement No. 14 to Southwestern 
Lines Tariff 38-G. 

This item cancels item 60 of the original tariff, which 
named through rates from Elliott City, La., to Tylertown, 
Miss., leaving the combination of locals as the only rate 
in effect. 

However, this does not affect the principle of the Inter- 
state. Commerce Commission insisting that the through 
joint rate is the lawful rate, even though there is a com- 
bination of locals which makes a lower rate. 

Vice-President and General Manager. 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 7, 1916 


FREIGHT ADVERTISING 


or 


Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD: 

I have noticed in your periodical for several months 
the various editorials that you have put out with refer- 
ence to railroad freight advertising. 

This is probably not entirely unselfish on your part, 
and, of course, I do not know that anyone is to be par- 
ticularly blamed for trying to secure business in a 
legitimate manner, but I do not quite agree with you 
on the ideas which you advance as to the necessity for 
railroad freight advertising. 

I have no doubt that you are old enough to remember 
the time when the passenger departments of all the rail- 
roads in the United States paid commissions to ticket 
agents and simply wasted their substance thereby, inas- 
much as the ticket agent, so long as he received the 
commission, cared absolutely nothing about which line 
any person traveled over. This economic waste was 
finally eliminated by all the railroads stopping the pay- 
ment of these commissions. Whether this reduced pas- 
senger fares or not I am unable to state, but I know 
that they have since been largely reduced, and at any 
rate it would help some in keeping railroads from rais- 
ing the rates to the public after they had cut out this 
enormous expense of commissions. 

You claim that the Belt Railway of Chicago and the 
Hoboken Shore Road, Hoboken, N. J., haye been using 
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your advertising columns for some months, and you know 
that they have been receiving benefit therefrom, and the 
Chicago & Alton has now begun some freight advertis- 
ing, and you believe that it will also profit by its pro- 
gressive policy. On what do you base your claim? On 
increased earnings? All of the railroads in the above 
named territory have about all they can do now, even 
without personal solicitation, 

We will suppose, for the sake of argument, that all of 
the railroads in the United States start freight adver- 
tising. What will it benefit anyone? Unlike passenger 
traffic, the advertising of the carrying of freight does 
not make any more tonnage to any point. If there 
could be any increase of tonnage by freight advertising 
there would seem to be a good reason for the additional 
expense, but if they all jump in, which you advocate, it 
would simply resolve itself into the same situation as 
the passenger departments of the railroads when they 
were paying commissions, and, in the final analysis, the 
ultimate consumer has to pay for all of this advertising. 

It would be pleasing to me to have you go into this 
matter thoroughly in an editorial in your. periodical 
considering this advertising proposition, taking into con- 
sideration that all of the railroads engage in advertising, 
and point out any benefit that might be derived there- 
from. I do not wish any notoriety, reason for not sign- 
ing my name. 

GENERAL AGENT. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Feb. 3, 1916. 





If we were in possession of our correspondent’s name 
and address we would answer him personally, but that is 
not possible. 

As to the motives of our editorials on this subject, 
we admit, as we have admitted before, that we should 
hope to profit by a change in the policy of the railroads 
in the matter of freight advertising. However—not be- 
cause there would be anything wrong about it, but be- 
cause we should hardly. consider it proper to use our 
editorial columns merely to solicit business—we would 
not have gone into this subject editorially did we not 
believe that we were pointing out to the carriers an 
error in their methods of doing business, and showing a 
way for them to increase their business. As to just 
how mixed our motives are, our readers must judge for 
themselves. After all, the question is not one of motive, 
but of whether what we say is true. 

In the first place, we have not been advocating that 
all the roads “jump in” an advertising scramble, as our 
correspondent seems to think. What we have urged is 
intelligent, intensive advertising, when there is any- 
thing to advertise, in journals that will reach the kind 
of shippers or prospective shippers it is desired to reach. 
We realize that freight advertising, no matter how at- 
tractive, would not create the desire to ship, in the 
sense that attractive passenger advertising—the San 
Francisco Exposition, Palm Beach on a cold winter day 
or Yellowstone Park, for instance—creates a desire to 
travel. But there is a kind of freight advertising that 
will bring business. 

Our campaign has been directed more especially at 
the narrowness of the policy of the carriers, so rigidly 
enforced that not a cent can be spent to advertise any- 
thing in connection with freight facilities, even when 
the desire to get a certain bit of information before 
shippers is present. We have cited many instances of 
this. It might be said that this was merely a foolish 
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extreme of an otherwise sound policy. But we disagree 
as to the soundness of the general policy. 

What we say applies, of course, only to the road that 
desires to increase its business and can and will miake 
arrangements to take care of that increase. If any are 
in the position of having all they can do and not seek- 
ing any more we should advise them not only not to 
advertise, but to look to it carefully that other means 
of getting business are not overworked, and we should 
warn their freight solicitors not to work too indus- 
triously lest they lose their jobs because there is no 
longer need of them. But if a railroad wants more 
business it can usually get it by the use of printer’s 
ink. There may be some roads that -have nothing to 
advertise. These we should advise not to spend the 


_money. The kind of advertising we are suggesting must 


have behind it the ability to “deliver the goods” or it 
will go for naught. 

We are utterly unable to understand why anyone 
should take the ground that freight advertising cannot 
create traffic. Suppose a road whose line is through a 
lumber region builds a branch or increases or improves 
its facilities in some other respect. Would that not, if 
it were advertised, operate to increase the size and num- 
ber of industries along the line and thus increase ton- 
nage? Suppose the same thing of a coal road or any 
Other kind of road. Suppose a railroad puts on a new 
and attractive package car service or a fast freight serv- 
ice between certain points, and advertises it. Would 
not the effect be to increase the number of persons in 
the kind of business that could use that service? If a 
new line is opened, cutting off the distance to or mak- 
ing an entirely new service to a certain territory, does 
not business develop in that territory as the facts. be- 
come known? Why not advertise them? 


All the things we have mentioned, and hundreds of 
others we might mention, are legitimate subjects for 
advertisement, and advertising them would bring busi- 
ness and increase tonnage—not to one road at the ex- 
pense of another, but as compared with the total. To 
say anything else is to say merely that advertising is 
not an effective means of getting business—and that our 
correspondent does not say. His objection seems to be 
that while one road might, by advertising, get some 
business at the expense of its rival, there would be 
nothing gained if railroads generally adopted the adver- 
tising method. "We say there would, in so far as the 
advertising roads had something to advertise of the 
kind we have suggested that would bring them new busi- 
ness. 


To reduce this issue to its lowest terms: If railroads 
generally adopted a policy of freight advertising and 
merely shouted, “Ship freight, and ship it over our road,” 
there would probably be nothing gained for any par- 
ticular road or for the roads as a whole. But if every 
road which had some particularly attractive facility for 
the shippers—actual or possible—of a certain kind of 
freight, in a certain territory, would advertise that facil- 
ity in the kind of journals that reach the men it is 
after in the territory it serves, not only would the indi- 
vidual business of the advertising road increase, but. the 
total tonnage of freight shipped would increase. As for 
the competitive feature, the railroads already compet: 
for freight by means of solicitors and by other methods 
Why the fright at the thought of going after your rival’ 
business by advertising? Is it. because it puts you 0: 
record? That is a reason, perhaps, though’ not a ver. 
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good one, but—providing always you have the goods you 
advertise—it does not go to the question of whether 
advertising is a proper and effective means of bringing 
you business. 

As to our correspondent’s question as to on what we 
base our claim that two of our advertisers have been 
profiting by their freight advertising in our columns, we 
do not feel at liberty to discuss the business of our 
clients further than we have, but doubtless a letter from 
our correspondent to these advertisers would bring him 
the information he desires. .As to one of these adver- 
tisements in particular, we should say that if an adver- 
tisement so well constructed as that one to meet such 
a pressing need, and printed so frequently, does not 
bring business, its failure could only ‘mean one of two 
things—either shippers do not read THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
or the road could not make good its promise. It is one 
of the best examples that could be imagined of what 
we mean by intensive freight advertising. Also it is an 
example of freight advertising increasing the total 
amount of tonnage, for undoubtedly, as a result of that 
advertisement, freight moved that otherwise would never 
have been shipped at all because of the known conges- 
tion at New York, resulting in. embargoes by several 
roads. 

If we have not met all the doubts in the mind of our 
correspondent, and he will write uS again, we shall be 
glad, of course, to hold his namé in confidence and to 
answer him privately. We could give him many other 
instances of what we have in mind when we say that 
the- volume of freight shipped may be increased by ad- 
vertising.—Editor THe TRAFFIC WORLD. 


ATTACK LAKE AND RAIL RATES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commercial Club of Duluth, the Kelley-How-Thowm- 


son and the Marshall Wells Hardware Co. of that city, 


have filed a complaint with the Commission attacking 
lake-and-rail rates to Duluth as excessive, unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. The complaint, prepared by 
Francis W. Sullivan, asserts that the rates are made on 
combinations of the local all-rail to the ports and local 
of the lake carriers controlled by the trunk lines with a 
view to forcing traffic either all rail or over the lake-and- 
rail routes at rates that are excessive. 


The individual complainants are hardware merchants, 
who claim to have been damaged by being forced to pay 
lake-and-rail rates on more than 21,000 shipments, moving 
between Dec. 10, 1913, and Dec. 15, 1915, from points in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan where hardware articles are 
manufactured. The complaint says that on the shipments 
to the Kelly-How-Thomson Co. the overcharges amounted 
to $10,781.72 and on the shipments to the Marshall Wells 
Co. to $13,833.62. They ask reparation for the amounis 
mentioned. 


The complainants ask for rates “in: no case higher than 
would result from deducting from the rates contempo- 
raneously maintained to St. Paul, Minneapolis and other 
places taking the same rates, differentials of 21, 18, 13, 
£ 7 and 5 cents on the six classes, respectively, and the 
Cifferential of that class which the commodity rate to 
l‘uluth most nearly approximates on property handled 
vider commodity rates.” 
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\HELP |FOR TRAFFIC MAN 


UMLUAUESAUREUANPOSUSTUEAOSAOSTTOUOLASUBOLLAS EL TEA ASABE UAE 





This department is conducted by a traffic man of long 
experience and wide knowledge. In it he will answer ques- 
tions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not de- 
sire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him 
in his work. We reserve the right to refuse to answer any 
questions that we judge it unwise to answer or that in- 
volve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as 
promptly as possible. No answers will be given by mail. 


’ Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, III. ; 





Question of Better Service. 


Q.—It develops that a considerable portion of our raw 
material comes to us from points located on lines that 
are not giving anything like the service they should; 
for instance, shipment originating at Clarksburg, W. Va., 
on the B. & O. is transported by them to Bessemer, Pa., 
and delivered to.the P. & L. E., the B. & O. hauling 
shipment 149 miles and the P. & L. E. 30 miles. This 
distance could be shortened to 107 miles and much bet- 
ter service given if the B. & ©. hauled it 33 miles to 
Fairmont and delivered to the Monongahela Railway. 
We have not taken this up actively with carriers, but 
would like to know if there is any way to bring this 
about amicably. 

We also have in mind shipments of other material 
from a point on the B. & O., covering which we always 
are experiencing considerable delay and annoyance. We 


* eould get much better service via a competing line if 


the B. & O. would deliver this material to them after 
hauling it about 25 miles. 

Thanking you for the advice you have given us: in 
the past, and for whatever attention you will give us in 
this instance, we remain. 

A.—Suggest that you take this matter up with Mr. 
Archibald Fries, general freight agent B. & O. R. R., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rates from Buffalo. 


Q.—The following question may seem a simple one for 
us to ask, but nevertheless we do not know the answer. 
Kindly answer in the columns of your Traffic World, Is 
the city of Buffalo in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory or in Trunk Line territory? 

There are some rates, as you know, that apply be- 
tween points in Central Freight Association territory, 
and there are also other rates provided in many cases 
to apply on shipments from Central Freight Association 
territory to Trunk Line territory. What we are trying 
to bring out is, Should rates applying from Central 
Freight Association territory to Trunk Line territory 
apply on shipments from Buffalo, N. Y., to points east 
of Buffalo in Trunk Line territory? 

A.—Buffalo, N. Y., is one of the “Western. Termini of 
the Eastern Trunk Lines,’ and bases for rates there- 
from to Trunk Line Association territory are established 
subject to jurisdiction of carriers operating eastwardly 
from said point. 
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LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


There is good reason for believing that, when the time 
comes, the coal operators of the Pittsburgh district will 
put in statistics to prove that a 15-cent addition to the 
rates of the Chesapeake & Ohio on lake cargo coal would 
not make them unreasonable. That may look like an 
amusing angle, but if it is held so to be, its duplication 
before the Commission fixes the relationship between 
lake cargo rates from the various competing districts 
would not be at all strange. 

It is unofficially understood among the lawyers engaged 
on the shippers’ side of that matter that the C. & 0. 
would not come into the movement for a change in the 
rates on lake cargo coal except upon condition that the 
carriers serving the Pittsburgh district also proposed a 
15-cent advance; in other words, that President Stevens 
was so much impressed with the representations. of the 
operators along his road that, while he was represented 
in the negotiations looking toward an increase of the 
differential against the West: Virginia operators, and 
seemed to assent to the proposition that that would be 
a proper thing to do, he finally came to the conclusion 
that he could not afford to remain in the move to advance 
rates except on condition that the advances should be 
from all districts. 

His stand, it is understood, accounts for the 15-cent 
advance from :the Pittsburgh district that was proposed, 
to the surprise of operators, as a result of the talk about 
increasing the West Virginia differential. Soon after the 


tariffs were filed there was a suggestion that when the: 


hearings were had the carriers serving the. Pittsburgh 
district would not undertake to justify the proposed ad- 
vance from that territory; in other words, that they had 
agreed to put up a straw man to be knocked down at 
the proper time. 

Soon thereafter it was suggested that perhaps the C. & 
O. might also have been proposing to set up an ephemeral 
structure from the West Virginia mines and that at the 
proper time it would also go down in the wreck and ruin, 
the net result of the whole thing being the equivalent 
of the military order, “As you were.” It was pointed 
out that in the last move to increase the West Virginia 
differential, the Norfolk & Western proved up its case 
and received permission to advance its rates, but that 
the C. & O. had not sustained the burden of proof, so 
that the result was negative. 

Now comes the suggestion that the Pittsburgh oper- 
ators will be prepared, if necessary, to prove that the 
C. & O. might advance rates from its mines, as proposed, 
without making them unreasonable. 

But they will not be satisfied to make their case in 
that way. Their present purpose is to emphasize the 
facts brought out in the Boileau case and convince the 
Commission that .the 78-cent rate is unreasonable in and 
of itself. 

All this is on the theory that their formal complaint 
and the I. & S. case created by the filing of the tariffs 
making the 15-cent advance from all fields will be heard 
at the same time. It is possible for the Commission to 
supplement both cases, if not supplant them, with an 
investigation of its own. 

In Ohio the question as to what is the proper relation 
between rates from that state and from West Virginia 
has got into politics. The Ohio commission is being urged 
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to reduce the $1 rate on commercial coal from all fields 
other than the Hocking, to 85 cents, so as to put all Ohio 
ports on an equality with Toledo, to which port the Hock- 
ing Valley was ordered to carry on an 85-cent rate, months 
ago. , ‘ 

In Pennsylvania the Pittsburgh operators have filed 
formal complaint against the $2 rate to Philadelphia, 
against the $1 rate to Erie and the 70-cent rate to New 
Castle, only 40-odd miles from Pittsburgh. 

All these state rates were made in relation to the lake 
cargo rate, which is a transshipment rate, 75 cents from 
Ohio fields and 78 from Pittsburgh, with West Virginia’s 
midway fields 25 cents over Pittsburgh. Changes in them, 
ultimately, will affect the lake cargo coal rate, although 
under the policy of the Commission, the local rate cannot 
be used in constructing the through charges to upper 
lake ports, even should the state commissions bring 
the state rates to a point below the lake cargo rates. 


PROPER HANDLING OF CLAIMS 


(From an address by R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the 
Florida ‘Railroad Commission, at the annual banquet of the 
Jacksonville Traffic Club, January 29.) 


One of the most vital questions before the shipping 
public of to-day is the question of the proper handling 
of claims. It is vital to the claimant, for the reason 
that his ‘money is involved, and it is vital to the carrier 
in that not only is its money involved, but on the ques- 
tion as to how claims are handled rests to a large ex- 





~tent the attitude of the shipping public toward the 


carrier. 

It seems to me that the question could be best solved 
by an attitude of frankness and fairness on the part of 
both the shipper and the carrier. The shipper should 
only strive to collect the actual amount of his loss, and 
the carrier should be willing to promptly settle all 
claims made on a fair basis. 

This may seem as if I were charging dishonest inten- 
tions on part of shipper and carrier. Neither one, save 
in few instances, some of which I mention, and deliber- 
ately dishonest. On each side there are instances of 
sharp business practices. The shipper’s side is, “You 
won’t get it all; make it big enough so that with the 
cut which is bound to be made you will get about your 
just dues, and if by any chance it should be allowed, 
you are ahead.” The railroad claim agent’s side is, 
“Loss exaggerated—must cut it. If I allow one in full, 
even if right, the next man will expect his paid in full 
even if wrong. Besides this, I must make a record as 
an efficient claim agent and show a maximum of claims 
settled for a minimum of money.” 

Thus there has arisen a pretty well fixed idea in the 
public mind that the carriers do not intend to pay any 
claims that they can get out of paying, and also an 
idea on the part of the claim agent that the shipper 
is trying to collect all he can, regardless of the facts in 
the case. If these ideas could be ‘wiped out, and a bet- 
ter understanding arrived at between carrier and ship- 
per, at least one-half of the claim troubles would be 
done away with. 

Another and most annoying evil in the handling of 
claims to-day is delay. I have in mind a case in this 
state where a simple overcharge claim was held by 4 
carrier for seven months, and at the end of that time 
the claim was returned with the statement that there 
was no overcharge. There was an overcharge, and that 
fact could have been ascertained by any claim adjuster 
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within ten minutes’ time. Cases of this kind are not 
rare, by any means. 

There is a story of a claimant vs. the U. S. Govern- 
ment, told graphically in the “De Willoughby claim,” 
where a Claimant had a cow commandeered by the 
U. S. government during the Civil War. Delay by the 
government in settlement gave the claimant opportunity 
to brood over his wrongs until the one cow grew in his 
imagination and his formal claim to a “fine herd of 50.” 
The delay on the one side opened the door for imaginary 
loss on the other. 


Sharing Loss and Damage Claims. 


Another evil is the practice of some claim agents of 
trying to “shave” loss and damage claims. The usual 
custom is to disclaim any liability at all, and then offer 
settlement on a 50 per cent basis. Settlements of this 
nature are frequently accepted by small shippers rather 
than take the matter to the courts. If it were prac- 
ticable to do do, I am of the opinion that this evil 
should be remedied by drastic legislation. 

On the other hand, shippers have been known to 
make claims for damages for amounts greater than were 
actually sustained. There can be no justification for 
this, and it is doubtless this practice on the part. of a 
few shippers that is to some extent responsible for the 
existing attitude on the part of some railway employes 
toward a prospective claimant. 

At one time in my experience as railroad commis- 
sioner, some years ago, a shipper in this state sent a 
claim upon a perishable shipment to the railroad com- 
missioners for collection, based upon the failure of the 
carrier to promptly transport to the market, thereby 
causing the shipment to be very much damaged by the 
delay. His commission merchant addressed him a type- 
written letter advising him of the delay to the shipment, 
and that had it arrived a day before, and in sound con- 
dition, the commodity would have sold for $1 more per 
crate, and that therefore he should put in a claim 
against the carrier for $1 a crate. This claimant sent 
the letter to the railroad commissioners, and before do- 
ing so had taken a pen and some very black ink and 
written over the type written figure, showing that in- 
stead of $1 it read $2, and the ftgure being so well 
covered up by ink, it was impossible to tell what was 
originally typed in. The thing looked so altogether 
fishy to me that I had our secretary send the letter to 
the commission house and ask them to send us a true 
and correct copy of the letter, which they did, and the 
figure which had been changed with black ink proved 
to be $1. The shipment was for 10 crates of tomatoes, 
so you see that the claimant in this particular case 
tried to use the state railroad commissioners to steal 
$10 from the carrier. As soon as that was clear the 
commissioners promptly bundled up his papers, return- 
ing them with the information we had obtained, saying 
to him that “He who seeks equity should first do 
equity.” 

Rules for Shipper and Carrier. 


This suggests the following rules to be observed by 
Shippers in making claims for loss, damage or over- 
charge: 

1. Make your claims promptly. 

2. Make your claims on basis of the actual loss, and 
d> not try to include in one claim damages that were 
sustained on some other shipment. 

3. When you have made a claim on this basis let 
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the carrier understand that you expect and will insist 
that it be settled as first presented. 

There is also an obligation resting on the carrier, and 
this obligation could best be met by observing the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Handle all claims promptly. 

2. Surround them with as little red tape as possible. 

3. Assume that the claimant is always right until you 
have proved to him, politely and courteously, that he is 
in error, 

4. Try to impress upon your local agents that a 
shipper who presents a claim.is not an enemy in dis- 
guise, but a patron of your company, seeking to collect 
that which he thinks is due him. 

5. Pay the claims of small shippers as promptly and 
as cheerfully as you do those of the big concerns, and 
when you pay a small shipper, do not try to impress 
him with the idea that you are doing him a favor. In- 
stead, try to give him the impression that you are pay- 
ing him what belongs to him, and that you are glad of 
the opportunity to do so. 


Then, again, there are located in the various commer- 
cial centers claim collecting agencies or bureaus, whose 
business it is to collect claims for a percentage of the 
amount collected. Some of these agencies are good 
and some are not good. Take the bad ones, for example: 
When they check up a lot of freight bills it is to their 
interest to find as many claims as_ possible, and cases 
have been known where claims have been presented, 
and payment insisted upon, when there was no basis 
whatever on which to make the claim. Claims have 
been presented to one carrier on a certain theory of 
tariff interpretation, and to another carrier on exactly 
the reverse theory, the main fact being apparently to 
collect the money. ; 


This practice of getting the money reminds me of a 
story based upon a fact. Some time during last year there 
was a bank failure in a certain Florida town; a bank 
closed its doors somewhere around 11 o’clock in the 
morning, and an old negro having been paid a small 
amount of money by check drawn upon this bank ar- 
rived in the town and found the doors of the bank 
closed. He went across the Court House square from 
the bank to a merchant and said: “Boss, can’t you 
cash dis here little check for me?” Whereupon the 
merchant said: “Why, uncle, I just went across the 
square a little while ago and put all the money I had 
in the bank. Just step right across there and they 
will pay you.” And thereupon the old negro said: “Why, 
man, dey’s done shot dat dar thing up.” 


Honest co-operation between the shippers and the car- 
riers on the basis of the rules outlined will go a long 
way toward clearing the situation and will to.a great 
extent remove the apparent distrust that now exists 
between the shipper and the carrier. 


Every railroad man, whether he be a traffic man or 
no matter what his position, who comes in contact with 
the public, should get it -fixed hard and fast in his mind 
that frankness, promptness and courtesy are among the 
greatest assets of the company or corporation for which 
he works. On the other hand, the shipper, or those of 
you who represent the public or the shipper, should 
conduct yourselves in such a way in your dealings with 
the carriers as to inspire their confidence and respect 
by. the same frankness, promptness and courtesy which 
you expect from them. 
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REHEARING ASKED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado. Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Union Lumber Co. has asked for a rehearing on its 
complaint against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and others, 
in which the Commission decided that a rate of 33 cents 
on yellow pine lumber from Milvid, Tex., to Humansviile, 
Mo., was not shown to. be unreasonable. 

The petition for rehearing sets forth that the railroad 
agent who made out the bill of lading inserted in it a rate 
of 24 cents, and the further fact that the points of origin 
and destination involved are both in the 24-cent blanket 
rate territory; that the only reason the 24-cent joint rate 
was not in effect was because the carriers had not been 
able to agree on a division, and that by the report made 
by the Commission the assertion is made that Humansville 
is in the Kansas City group of destiriation and should take 
the Kansas City rate. eee 

The complainant also says it routed the lumber. so as 
to give the Santa Fe the longest haul so as to bring the 
case: within the rule of the law that a carrier may not be 
compelled to short haul itself. Yet the petition says the 
decision is that a combination rate of 33 cents in the 24-cent 
territory is not unreasonable per se and such a one as 
clearly entitles a complainant to an award of reparation 
because the joint rate had not been established, for the 
reason shown. 





FALSE SIGNAL INDICATION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS -BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A false clear indication on a dwarf signal at the south 
end of the passing track near Rockledge, Tenn., caused 
by a foreign electrical current brought about a head-on- 
collision between a passenger train and a freight train 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, on Dec. 23. 
In that wreck two employes on duty and ten employes 
not on duty were killed. Three passengers and.41 em- 
ployes were injured. Only three of the injured employes 
were on duty. The employes not on duty were colored 
track laborers riding as passengers. 

This is the substance of a report made to the Com- 
mission by H. W. Belnap, chief of the division of safety. 
It is the first time that division has ever had occasion 
to investigate an accident .caused by any failure or prank 
of the electrical apparatus of the block signal system. 


The relay of the dwarf signal was energized by a for- 
eign current, so that, instead of standing at danger, it 
gave an indication that the block was clear. As a matter 
of fact, a passenger train, going in a direction opposite to 
the freight train that was let into the block by the false 
indication, was using the block. . 


Exact information as to the source of the foreign cur- 
rent has not been obtained. There is a suspicion that 
there was a ground at the time caused by the guy wire 
of a Western Union telegraph pole being forced down 
upon the signal wire which controlled the dwarf signal. 
The Western Union linemen were moving its wires to 
poles set in new locations. Wires were in a tangled con- 
dition. Workmen dumped rock on the guy wire, so that 
it was forced down upon the signal wire, so there is 
considerable ground for the suspicion. The report says: 





It does not appear that in this case the signal wires were 
handled any differently than is frequently done in work of this 
character, although probably no great care was taken to pre- 
vent crosses or grounds in the signal wires when they were 
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being transferred to the new pole line. On account of the 
nature of signal circuits, however, it is not necessary to exer- 
cise as great care in handling wires of this kind as with tele- 
graph or telephone wires. 

This is the first accident that has been investigated and, ir 
fact, the only one reported since the Commission’s acciden: 
investigation work was begun which is positively known t 
have been caused by a falsé clear block signal indication. It i 
known that signals do sometimes give clear indications im- 
properly, but there are very few occurrences of this kind—onl 
a@ very small fraction of 1 per cent of the total number of signa 
operations—and accidents caused by such false clear signa 
mdications are exceedingly rare and infrequent. In genera), 
signal circuits are so designed that a single cross, ground, o: 
other abnormal condition among the signal wires themselve: 
will not cause signals to clear up or remain clear improperly 
The dangers from foreign current, however, are well recognized. 
Stray ground currents may follow the rails of railroad track: 
for censiderable distances and hold track relays energized im- 
properly. In localities where trouble from this cause is par- 
ticularly likely to occur, as for example where there are many 
electric railway lines, many railroad companies have installed 
alternating current signal apparatus, which is less likely to be 
affected by foreign current. The danger of a cross between 
signal-line wires and other wires used for transmission of power 
or for telegraphy, or wires carrying current for electric 
lighting, is always present, and as much of the railroad signal 
apparatus in common use is normally operated by compara- 
tively low voltages, sufficient current would be supplied by a 
cross with any of these wires to operate signa!s. Insulated 
wires are ordinarily used for signal circuits, and on some rail- 
roads signal wires are run on separate pole lines to reduce the 
liability of crosses with other wires. But even these precau- 
tions do not remove all danger of crosses, as they may occur 
at pole line crossings; the insulation is not intended for high 
voltages and it may become worn or stripped off, leaving line 


wires exposed, without interfering with the normal operation of 


the system. 


EXPORT RATE ON IMPLEMENTS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Arguments were made Feb. 5 on the complaint of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Association and others 
against the Baltimore & Ohio and other carriers in C. 
F. A. and Trunk Line territory by S. D. Snow and-Walter 
E. McCornack for the complainants and T. H. Burgess 
and D. P. Connell for the carriers. The issue in the 
matter is the reasonableness of the export rate on agri- 
cultural implements, the key rate of which is the 28-cent 
rate from Chicago to New York. The domestic rate is 
31144 cents. The exporters of agricultural implements. 
claimed that the most recent advance of three cents was 
aaded to. a rate already too high and that the spread 
should be widened to 12% cents. 


Messrs. Snow and McCornack insisted that the cost 
of the export traffic is less, the loading is heavier and 
the value of the service is distinctly less on account of 
the fierceness of the competition in the foreign field. 
Mr. McCornack in particular emphasized the fact that 
the war has given the railroads greater earnings than 
they ever had, while it has resulted in an enormous 
reduction in the business of the agricultural implement 
makers. 

The attorneys for the carriers treated the complaint as 
largely that of the International Harvester Corporation. 
They said that company had done well under the rates 
they have made and intimated that it should be satisfied. 

When Mr. McCornack said that the five per cent ad- 
vance was granted on account of the war, Commissioner 





' Daniels said there would be nothing found in the report 


that would justify such an assertion. Commissioner Cle- 
ments asked, regardless of the reasons that may have 
caused the Commission to make its second report in the 
Five Per Cent case, whether the earnings of the railroads 
have or have not largely increased. 

“Oh, we'll admit that,” laughingly interrupted Mr. Bur- 
gess, “and add that we are duly thankful for the much 
larger earnings.” 

The lawyers for the railroads said that the Commission 
could not require them to make a preference for the ex- 
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port or import traffic, and they suggested that, inasmuch 
as the carriers have voluntarily made a concession to the 
export business, by making rates less on implements 
than those made on such traffic in the domestic trade; 
there is nothing the Commission can do, in the absence 
of a showing that the domestic rate is unreasonable or 
the export rate is unjustly discriminatory. They insisted 
that the fifth class basis is the one to apply. Mr. Mc- 
Cornack said that, inasmuch as they are the ones who 
fixed that standard; they naturally think it is too low: 

Messrs. Snow and McCornack stressed the testimony 
submitted by them to show that export loading of agri- 
cultural is about 12,000 pounds per car heavier than 
domestic. Mr. Connell said that the exhibits do not show 
anything as to the volume of the traffic in the eight 
articles covered by the 15,000 carloads and that the av- 
erage loading as shown by one of the exhibits is merely 
an average of averages. 

Mr. McCornack suggested that, inasmuch as the car- 
riers have all the records with regard to the shipments 
covered by the complainants’ exhibits, any inaccuracies 
in the exhibits would have been pointed out, if there 
were any. , ; 

He also said tha. the Commission is authorized to con: 
sider commercial conditions, when shown by proof, in 
disposing of a rate case. Commissioner Clements, while 
Mr. Burgess was talking, wanted to know if the raté for 
the haul from Chicago to New York might not, in view 
of the haul beyond that point, be considered as part of 
a through rate, the aggregate of which might be some- 
thing less than the sum of the locals. ‘Mr. Burgess replied 
that no matter what view might be taken of it, the serv- 
ice to be performed is the same whether the freight stops 
at the port or goes beyond and that the terminal service 
performed at the port is more expensive than the terminal 
service performed in making a delivery of.a domestic 
shipment of agricultural implements on.a sidetrack in 
a small city or g country station. 

Commissioner, Clements also wanted to know if it is 
not» true that export shipments move to thee ports and 
are delivered at one point while domestic shipments must 
be delivered at many points. That was one of the rea- 
sons set forth by Messrs. Snow and McCornack for .assert- 
ing. that the terminal service is less expensive. Mr. 
Connell said that the longer free time allowed on export 
stuff fully equalizés:that difference, if there is any.¢; 
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EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A report showing the results of operations of the express 
companies for October was made public by the Commission 
on Feb. 5. The conditions that have prevailed for many 
months, show no sign of change. 

For all the reporting express companies the operating 
revenue for the month rose from $6,551,652 to $7,631,185. 
Expenses increased from $6,190,563 to $6,330,427. The net 
from operations rose from $361,087 to $1,300,758. The 
operating income rose from $236,712 to $1,172,295. 

For the four months of the fiscal year-ending with Octo 
ber, the operating revenue for all the companies rose from 
$25,472,000 to $28,495,000. The expenses, however, fell 
from $24,722,000 to $24,537,000. The net operating revenue 
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GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Trafic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. 
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Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
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Situation wanted by a thoroughly experienced TRAFFIC 
MAN. Two years as bill clerk, five years as rate clerk 
in general office of railroad handling claims, one and one- 
half years as manager of traffic bureau. If a good chance 
for advancement, would be willing to start on moderate 
salary. A. M. 4, care of The Traffic World. 


TRAFFIC MAN, 35 years old, now employed by one 
of the largest industrial concerns in the country, desires 
position as traffic manager or assistant. Wide experience 
in handling freight. Familiar with rates, routes, classi- 
fications and I. C. C. rulings. Can organize a department 
that will show resulis. L. K. W. 33, The Traffic World, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large acquaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will. save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 


familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. 
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rose from $749,196 to $3;957,654. The income rose from 
$255,696 to $3,458,793. 

The operating income of the Adams Express Co. for 
the month rose from a deficit of $93,892 to a positive in- 
come of $280,356; that of the American from $129,483 to 
$356,398; the Canadian from $10,152 to $48,411; the Globe, 
which ceased operations on April 30, 1915, from a deficit of 
$805 to one of $1,508; the Great Northern rose from $17,- 
645 to $24,571; the Northern from $13,125 to $23,765; the 
Southern from $50,484 to $145,374; Wells Fargo & Co. 
from $112,094 to $284,318, and the Western from a deficit 
of $1,512 to a positive income of $10,606. 

The operating income for the four months ended with 
October for the Adams rose from a deficit of $427,130 to a 
positive income of $820,712; American from $61,174 to 
$1,065,746; Canadian from $43,731 to $119,977; the Globe 
from $21,470 to a deficit of $6,125; Great Northern from 
$112,517 to $132,476; Northern from $119,954 to $164,620; 
Southern from $66,027 to $26,647; Wells Fargo & Co. from 
$27,310 to $848,701, and Western’ from a deficit of $15,755 
to $52,033. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


F. L.. Glover is appointed assistant to general freight 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 

J. C. O’Boyle, chief clerk, commercial office, the Wabash 
Railway Co., Cleveland, O., is promoted to traveling 
freight agent. 

W. P. Wightman is appointed commercial agent of the 
New York Central Lines, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
O., vice George F. Clough, who died. 

E. H. Hinton, chairman of the Southeastern Freight As- 
sociation and tariff publication agent of southeastern lines, 
died at his home in Atlanta this week. 

C. W. Axtell, agent of the Union Pacific Transfer, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent for the Union Pacific, with office at Omaha, Neb. 

Clarence A. Blood, traffic assistant of the Lehigh Val- 
ley, after thirty-eight years’ service with this company, 
has asked to be relieved of his active duties. He will 
maintain his office as heretofore. 

C. A. Seifert, statistician of the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin, addressed the resident class of the La Salle 
School of Traffic and Transportation, Jan. 27, on the sub- 
ject of “Railway Valuation.” 

A. J. Patton, traveling freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific Co., at Waco, Tex., has been transferred to Fort 
Worth, Tex., to succeed T. H. Pointer, who has become 
commercial agent at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Examiner Charles E. Gerry of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been promoted to be an attorney-ex- 
aminer. Mr. Gerry is one of the men who have come 
up through the Commission, and his promotion is taken 
as a recognition of worth. 

The title of Allan P. MacKinnon, solicitor of the Boston 
& Maine at Boston, Mass., has been changed to assistant 
general solicitor. Ralph T. Damon, claim agent at Con- 
cord, N. H., has been appointed general claim agent, with 
office at Boston; he will report to Mr. MacKinnon. 


The Belt Railway Co. of Chicago announces that H. W. 
Wheeler, assistant general freight agent, is promoted to 
general eastern agent, with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
office of assistant general freight agent is abolished. W. 
B. Wheeler is appointed commercial agent, with office at 
Kansas City, Mo. A. C. Burgess is apopinted commercial 
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agent, with office at Minneapolis, Minn. R. E. Moore is 
appointed soliciting freight agent, -with office at Chicago, 
Ill. 

Bernard J. Drummond, who Jan. 1 became traffic man- 
ager of the Omaha Alfalfa Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
one of the largest mills in the country devoted to. the 
manufacture of alfalfa feeds, began his railroad caree 
in 1887 as messenger in the freight auditor’s office oi 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlanta Railway at Marquette, 
Mich., removing to Nebraska in 1889. A year later he 
entered the employ of the F. E. & M. V. Railway, then 
a subsidiary of the Northwestern system, as telegraph 
operator and agent. In 1897 he became operator and rate 
clerk for the general agent, C. & N. W., at Omaha until 
the opening of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, when 
he became assistant city ticket agent. In 1899 he was 
appointed soliciting freight agent for the Erie at Omaha 
and in 1900 was made agent in charge of the territory 














B. J. DRUMMOND. 





embracing Nebraska, Wyoming, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana, serving in that capacity until 1907, when he resigned 
to become manager of the consignment department for a 
local grain firm. In 1909 he entered the traffic depart- 
ment’ of the Cudahy Packing Co., handling export and 
import bookings and railroad claims. From 1910 to 1913 
he was engaged in private business, but early in 1913 
he became rate clerk to the division freight agent for 
the Illinois Central Railway at Omaha, in which capacity 
he served until his present appointment. 


The New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago Railroad Co. an- 
nounces that, effective Feb. 15, an office will be estab- 
lished at Chicago, under the jurisdiction of A. C. Carper, 
commercial agent, who will also retain his present office 
at St. Louis, Mo. John O. Gill, traveling freight and pas- 
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Other Traffic Managers i i ao ai 
Are e Are Convinced connects with 


D. L. & W. R. R. 
West Shore R. R. 








Hoboken Shore. Road—a terminal belt line on the Hoboken New York Central 
Shore—has made a record in relief of freight congestion ae Coe ana eee 
in the Port of New York. As a result, everywhere through- perhan, N. Y.) 
out West and South traffic managers are billing their OS 
freight “Via Hoboken Shore Road,” thus avoiding tie- ups, Lehigh Valley R _ 
and assuring themselves of making steamer connections. erie X. 

ennsylvania R. R. 





For all carlot shipments. 


Hoboken Shore Road Will by lashed Jase ts he 


Holland-American Line 


Rescue Your Freight From Delay | Siniizr Atri? une 


ll Cle Hamburg-American Line 
North German Lloyd Line 


Our service costs you nothing on carlots. Our earnings All freight billed “Via 
are paid by the trunk lines. Hoboken Shore Read” 






























We miove freight directly between the trunk lines and is accepted by these & Rd 
steamship companies (listed to the right) with ONE lines despite any / SS 
HANDLING, by using trucks which carry a.ton at a time. embargo 4: Pe” 
All our equipment is modern. Our switching facilities are aes: AA . 
practically perfect. / && SEL 
: : . P Oe LS we. 
We co-operate with the railroad handling your freight. We SS Toe : 
cari save you time, breakage, money, claims, forfeitures. PF Soe ty 
Why not use our efficient terminal service in your next SHERI L og 
A . . ° SY Seer « & 
Eastbound shipment? A trial will convince you. CS SS OS 
PGP sh ¥P 






HOBOKEN SHORE ROAD, Foot of Fifth St., Hoboken, N. J. 

















The German American Car Co. 
General Offices, Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Tank Cars Leased for All Commodities 


We Build New Tank Cars Rebuild Old Tank Cars 





Eastern Office: Pacific Coast Office: Plants at 
17 Battery Place 24 California Street Warren, Ohio East Chicago, Ind. 
New York San Francisco Sand Springs, Okla. 














TAN K CARS 


For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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senger agent, Memphis, Tenn., is transferred to Chicago, 
reporting to Mr. Carper. Allan K. Hood is appointed 
soliciting agent, St. Louis, reporting to Mr. Carper. M. U. 
Hearin is appointed soliciting agent, Mobile, Ala., repori- 
ing to John A. Jackson, assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent. 

A. G. Little has been appointed general agent for the 
Sunset-Central lines at Cincinnati, O., vice O. P. Bartlett, 
promoted. C. T. Collett has been appointed general agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., vice Mr. Little, promoted. T. H. 
Pointer has been appointed commercial agent at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., vice C. T. Collett, promoted. Effective Feb. 1. 

G. H. McHugh, commercial agent of the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad, at Peoria, has been promoted to divi- 
sion freight agent at the same city, with jurisdiction over 
the Peoria division. A. C. McKinley has been appointed 
commercial agent at Peoria, vice Mr. McHugh. The office 
of assistant general freight agent at Peoria has been 
abolished. 

.The Coca-Cola Co. announces the appointment of M. M. 
Emmert as its traffic manager, with headquarters in At- 
lanta, having supervision over all traffic affairs of that 
company. The Coca-Cola Co.’s main factory is in At- 
lanta, Ga., with branch faetories at Dallas, Tex., Los 
Angeles, Cal., Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, 
Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and New York City. It has dis- 
tributing warehouses in many of the principal cities of 
the country. Mr. Emmert entered the service of the 
Southern Railway in November, 1903. He was secretary 
to Lincoln Greene, freight traffic manager of the South- 
ern, for two years. He subsequently became chief rate 
clerk. Mr. Emmert served the Southern Railway for 
two years, as commercial agent at Lynchburg, Va., 
and was later transferred to Washington, D. C., in the 
same capacity. When the Southern Railway established 
its market department Mr. Emmert was made market 
agent at Washington, D. C., which position he filled for 
two years, after which he was appointed district freight 
agent fer the Southern at New Orleans, La., which posi- 
tion he resigned to accept. service with the Coca-Cola 
Co. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Denver Commercial Traffic Club held its monthly 
dinner at the Adams Hotel, Tuesday, Jan. 25. L. E. Tay- 
lor, traffic manager for the Longmont Farmers’ Milling 
& Elevator Co., read a paper on “Milling in Transit.” 
F. W. Maxwell, commissioner for the Denver Transporta- 
tion Bureau, made some remarks on proposed bills in 
Congress. The attendance was the largest for some time. 
The club is increasing its membership in spite of the 
limiting of its membership to commercial and industrial 
traffic men. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago will have its ninth annual 
dinner Tuesday, Feb. 29, at 6:30 p. m. Eight covers 
will be spread at each table, and members desiring to sit 
together will make up their own parties. Both the large 
ballroom and the Red Room of the La Salle Hotel will 
be used for the dinner, and seats will be provided in the 
ballroom for all afterward. Speakers of national promi- 
nence and a star toastmaster are promised. 

The bimonthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 
will be held Monday, Feb. 14, at noon. The midday in- 
novation is prompted by courtesy to the Passenger Club, 
which will hold its annual dinner that evening. Laurence 
D. Kitchell will give an illustrated stereopticon and motion 
picture lecture, “Glacier National Park and the Blackfeet 
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Indians.” At the business session President J. F. Town 
send will announce the procedure taken toward incerpo- 
rating the club, which was authorized at the last business 
meeting. 

R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida Railroad Com 
mission, was the principal speaker at the third annua! 
banquet of the Traffic Club of Jacksonville, Jan. 29. He 
spoke of the proper handling of claims. Col. W. E. Kay, 
counsel for the Atlantic Coast Line, acted as toastmaster. 
Other speakers were J. E. T. Bewden, mayor of Jackson 
ville; P. A. Holt; Charles H. Mann, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Gen. C. P. Lovell, president of the 
Florida Metal Products Co., and W. L. Stanley, genera! 
claim agent of the Seaboard Air Line. There were near]; 
a hundred members and invited guests present. 


The tenth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of New 
York will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, at 6:34 p. m., 
Feb. 21. Ex-President William H. Taft will speak on 
“Growth of Federal Regulations of Railroads; Tendency 
and Danger of Government Ownership,” and James M. 
Beck will take for his subject, “The United States.” On 
account of the large membership of the Traffic Club it 
has been necessary to restrict the number of guests, each 
member being allowed one extra ticket. ; 

On Jan. 17 there was organized in the office of the 
Traffic Bureau of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce the Pacific Coast Traffic League, an organization 
composed of the traffic representatives of the chambers 
of commerce and commercial bodies in cities lying wesi 
of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade mountains. The meet- 
ing was well attended, representatives from Seattle, Pori- 
land, Sacramento, Stockton, San Jose and Fresno being 
present, and word received from Los Angeles indorsing 
the movement. Officers and first board of directors elected 
were as follows: Seth Mann, president; W. A. Mears, 
vice-president; G. J. Bradley, F. P. Gregson, J. H. Loth- 
rop, W. A. Mears and Seth Mann, directors; J. S. Willis, 
secretary-treasurer. The place and date for the annual 
meeting for 1916 were fixed for San Francisco Sept. 11. 
The purpose of the organization, as set forth in the con- 
stitution, is as follows: “The object of this League is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic matters; to co- 
operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, sta‘te 
railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing a better understanding by the public 
and the state and national governments of the traffic 
needs of the Pacific coast; ta. secure proper legislation 
where neemed necessary, and the modification of present 
laws, regulations and rulings where considered harmful 
to the free interchange: of commerce; with the view to 
advance fair dealing, and to promote, conserve and protect 
the commercial, manufacturing and transportation inter- 
ests of the Pacific coast. Matters of purely local concern 
or individual interest shall not be within the scope of the 
League.” 


Luncheon, annual election, moving pictures and vaude- 
ville will be rolled into one for the members of the Phila- 
delphia Traffic Club Feb. 14, beginning at noon, at the 
Curtis Publishing Co.’s building. Luncheon will be served 
to members only, beginning at noon and continuing until 
1:30 p. m. The polls will be open throughout the lunch- 
eon, so that by the time the members have finished ea'- 
ing, practically all the ballots will have been cast. The 
polls will remain open until 4 p.m. Immediately after 
luncheon, in the auditorium, the members will see the 
moving picture film, “The Making of a Magazine.” Finally 
there will be a varied program of vaudeville and music. 
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40 Rulings in Conference were re- 
leased by the Federal Trade Commission last week, 
every one of which may be regarded as a prece- 
dent. Some of them are difficult of interpretation, 
some of them will, doubtless, in the light of a broad- 
er presentation of facts, be modified or rescinded, 
and practically all of them are applicable by anal- 
ogy, in other lines of trade than the one involved 
in the complaint. 










They will all be printed in full in the February 15th number 
of Federal Trade Reporter and then they will all be carefully 
analyzed. 






As these rulings will form a basis upon which much of the 
Federal Trade Commission’s future activities will be founded, and 
as definite information concerning formal complaints is promised 
within the next few days, this Fedruary 15th number would be 
a particularly good one with which to start your subscription. 







Federal Trade Service Corporation 
418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 


If you want confidential information or advice 
about these new rulings in conference or 









i i 3 en about any other phase of the application 
a ee of the anti-trust laws, our Special 
eee a, ey Service Department can handle the 
a Veale matter for you in an exception- 
“en anne? Xi ally efficient way. 
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BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY MecLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - - NEBRASKA. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


$16 to 622 San Francieco &t. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY. 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-5833 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
roof warehouses on tracks of Pee! we - 
roads. The only twe fireproof warehouses river 
fremt. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trueks fer delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 





D, 

OREGON TRANSFER. COMPANY 
474 Glisan St. Established In 1868 
GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS 
Special attention given to merchandise stock stor- 
age accounts, carloads for distribution, less car- 
loads for city delivery, reshipment and reforward- 
ing by express or parce] post. Own and operate 

two class A warehouses on terminal tracks. 
No Switching Charges on Carload Shipments 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


STORAGE—FORWARDERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


The best distributing point for northwestern Ohio, yy and In- 
@iena. We have direct track connection with each of the 28 

12 interurban and five passenger steamship lines entering Toledo. No 
switching charges on car lots, either in or out. 


The Toledo Warehouse Co. 
Solicited. 1808-19 Le Grange St. 
Members American and Interstate Warehousemen’s Associations. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Etc. 


Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 
“10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N., Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES, TO LET. 








Chattanooga Warehouse & Celd Storage Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GENERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPECIALTY. 
WE STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSHHOLD GOODS 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 


ST. JOSEPH - ° ° MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTESRD. 





CHICAGO— 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots withou' 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily moto: 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCBD TWENTY CENTS. 





Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 
RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company inthe City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, ete 
EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


i peg ubedane Completely Covering Shipments by 


LSAVE IT ALL TO US <4 WAR RISK RAIL and OCEAN 
pat penconse bey aaa ang at ds to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ' ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Ageneies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Afriea, Australasia, China, Japan, South Americs, Philippine Islands, ete: 


Security Wareheuse Company : PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage iy sa cencscngnares SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Space. , ‘ + Write us about storage’or distributing 


Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Paul HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, Central Warehouse Co. 
WAREHOUSES Storage—Fforwarding 


Grand and Harrison Streets Trackage Ccanection with all railroads entering the 
Francis and Hayden Streets Twin Cities. 


Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANSFDR, MERCHANDISH STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Rallroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 


SCOTT PAPER co. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 


Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. Very low insurance. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 


Established 1890. From long and practical experience 
we know your needs. Write for information. 0 I Fi t St C 


806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


EIGHT AND ONE-HALF ACRES FLOOR. SPACE 
INSURANCE RATE 20 CENTS 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. GENERAL TEAMING 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HE SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WELL’ 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


GENERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT - 
IN OER I oe AND , teal 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 


Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


CHICAGO 
Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


536 The Rookery Building 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents. custom house brokers Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors. 
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“Rite Heat Irons” 
PACKED IN THE 


Right Kind of Boxes 





The American Electrical Heater Company of Detroit appre- 
ciates the value of proper packing. “‘Don’t mortgage your 
expectations by false economy,’’ but pack your product in 
the best boxes that are made. Your future sales depend | 
on the manner in which your goods reach the consumer. 
Buy your boxes from specialists in the manufacture of all 
kinds of folding boxes made of paper, from the smallest 
printed cartons to large 


Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Cases 


PAPER MILL AND BOX FACTORY OF THE 


Hummel and Downing Company 


Located at Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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